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The Philofophical Works of the late. Mfr. Leibnitz, in Latin 
and French, printed from’ his Manufcrijts, prefered i in his 
Britannic Majefty’s Library at Hanover. BY Mr. Rafpe. 
With a Preface by Mr. Kaetfner, Profeffor of the Mathema- : 
ticks ‘at Gottingen. 4to. ‘Amfterdam and'Leipfig. Pah ni ae 
MONG the’ varidus’ obftacles _to the _progrefs of trué 
ay, (cience, there is none greater thin: that: ‘fpirit 6f party, 
| which abfurdty attaches itfelf, to, perfons and hypothefes in ge- 
' neral'; inftead of. “abiding, by thofe pprticulat: facts and argu- 
ments, which may polibly give a juft preferenes to the fyffem: : 
they efpoufe, For, however teat it may be omymany accounts 
4 | to profecute fcience fyftématically, it i8 not to *be expected,in © 
the prefent imperfect ftate of human Knowlege,. that the a 
fyftem which the brighteft geniug'can fotin, thotld be exemp 
|| from error. “Nor, indeed, fhould fuch ertor, even though int 
capital inftance, be always deemed ’fufficient to invalidate che: : 
, whole of fuch fy tem: hei is’ nature’ Which originally i pires 
every tres ; schtney the firftobjea of whofe purfuit is undoubt- 
edly the'lisht of truth, ‘howeyér it may be afterwards deceived 
by the. falfe glare, or fpeciou$ appearances, of falfhood. It is ’. 
certain that Sit Seep phan hath demonftratedthe vortices of 
Des Cartes, as they are reprefented by t that philofopher, to be’ 
immechanical and viftonafy ; but we are not to conclude, there- 
fore, that the notion of vortices hath no foundation in nature. 
- Perhaps, if the fubjeét of the third part of the Principia were” 
j ftudied, and as well underftood as the fart and fecond, we ns 
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J difcover no little reafon to'admire that amazing ingenuit , 
Cartes, which the fupefior _precifion andefagacity of Newton 
App. Vol. XXXII... L! hath, 
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hath fo greatly obfcured. The like may be faid of Leibnitz, 
the comprehenfivenefs of whofe genius, was perhaps never pa- 
ralleled fince..the days of Ariftotle: but, correéted both by 
Newton and Locke, his glory was in like manner bedimmed 
by their united and more dazzling luftre. Are we therefore to 
conclude, that bis monads were the fantaftical production of a 
vifionary brain? By no means. The monads of Leibnitz have 
their foundation in nature, as. well as the vortices of Des Cartes, 
and may in time be received, with fome modification indeed, 
into a fyftem of philofophy reconcilable to the mathematical 
principles of a Newton. At the fame time, however, the ma- 
terial elements of the latter muft be new modelled alfo ; for, 
though Newton had the advantage in the mathematical conclu- 
fions he drew from ftated aflumptions, his phyfical elements 
were equally imaginary with thofe of Leibnitz and Des Cartes, 
The latter had alfo this advantage on their fide, that, if they 
were mifled by conjecture, they were mifled in attempting to 
account for that which Newton was contented to know to be 
trye, or took for granted. The difcoveries of Galileo, Kep- 
ler, and Gaflendi, very naturally fuggefted the principle of uni- 
verfal attraction, conceived as an effeé?: but the affumption of 
folid, inert, impenetrable mafles of matter, as primary elements 
or phyfical firft principles, would have been as exceptionable as 
any thing offered by Des Cartes or Leibnitz, had not the great 
founder of the Newtonian philofophy confined it folely within, 
the limits of mathematical fcience. A mathematician finds no, 
difficulty in conceiving the infinite divifibility of matter, becaule,, 
he imagines it to be fomething neceffarily extended: nor, in-,, 
deed, does a Newtonian philofopher, who fuppofes all bodies,, 
compounded of extended impenettable elements, find any diffi- 
culty, in conceiving the poffibility of their being divided into fuch, 
primary elements: but a philofopher, who would go deeper , 
itfto the fecrets of nature, and account for the phenomenon of; 
extenfion itfelf, could never be fatisfied with fuch kind, of rea-,, 
foning. It, would be no folution to his query, to tell him tha€, 
a congeries of invifible elements formed a vilible bady ;. for this., 
would only be faying, that a number of {mall bodies joined, to-., 
gether made a great one: and would be. taking that for, granted.; 
which is the object fought. The menads-of Leibnitz,, there-, 
fore, are at worft no ill-managed expedient to account for, the, 
extenfion of body, The misfortune is, that Leibnitz fhould,, 
have aflumed none but phyfical elements, and he has taken up, 
with thofe which are metaphyfical or imaginary: for certain Jt, 
is, that Wolfius was by no means, fingular, when. he, profefled, 
his doubt concerning the reprefentative influence. of fuch fimple, 
elements. This doctrine ef the monads has been, fo. long..ex-) 
ploded indeed, efpecially in this country, that. perhaps yer dem 
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of the rifing generation of metaphyficians perfe@ly underftand it. 
We fliall quote, therefore, Mr. Kaetfner’s explanation of it it 
few words :' * Mr. Leibnitz does not pretend that body is com- 
poled of fimple unextended elements: he endeavours only to 
account for the phenomenon of extenfion ; by faying that in the 
perception of extended objects we have a confufed reprefentation 
of a great number of beings not extended. ‘T’hus a telefcope 
difcovers to'us a clufter of ftars, which appeat-to the naked 
eye only as one confufed {pot of light. Now this fpot is not 
compofed of ftars, as a whole is of its parts ; it’is onlya pheno- 
riénon that prefents itfelf to organs of fight, too weak to diftin- 

ifh the ftars.’ Such, fays Mr. Kaetfnef, are the elements of 
Peibnitz. But the difficulty lies here: how do fuch elements, 
if perfectly fimple, affe&t the fenfes ; the operations of which are 
fo extremely complicated? We-agree with Mr. Kaetfner, that 
thefé principles are not to be combated by geometrical argu- 
ments ; and yet they are evidently defective; though perhaps a 
very little inyprovement might ferve to reftore them to that re» 
fpectable rank they once held in phyfical fcience. 

Having admitted this, in favour of Mr. Leibnitz, Profeffor 
Kaetfner will pleafe to refle&t on the injuftice he hath been guilty 
of, in throwing out that national! farcafm he hath couched under 
his penitus toto divifos orbe Britannos; as if rea) philofophers were 
of any country, or could refufe to embrace and applaud the 
truth, wherever and by whomfoever difcovered ! | 

The pieces ‘contained in this pofthumous publication are fix 
in number, and are entitled as follows: 1. New effays on the 


human underftanding. 2. Remarks on the opfifiion of Father 


Malbranche, concerning our feetng every thing in the deity, and 
on Mr. Locke’s examination of that opinion. 3. A dialogue 
concerning the connection fubfifting between words and things. 4, 
Remarks on fome peculisr difficulties in logical ratiocination. 5 
A difcourfe on'the art of invention, and the method of arriving at 
philofophical ‘certitude. 6. An account of an univerfal lan- 
guage and charaétef, recommended’ as ufeful both for the’ pur- 
pofes of invention arid judgment. : | | 

The fitft of thefe pirformances, of which much the greater 
part of this yolame confifts, was fpoken of by Mr. Leibnitz, in 
‘letter to Mr. Rediond, publithed in Des Maizéaux’s collection 
of our Authdr’s mifeellancous piécés : the reafon there affighed, 
by this great’ phildfopher, for not’ publifhing them, being“ the 
death of Mr. Locke. ¢ I like nat, ‘fays he, to pubfifh’ a refu+ 
tation of thé wotks ‘of ‘deceaféd authors, even though written 
with a view td maké its ‘appearance, ‘and to be’ communicated 
to them, during their lives.” How'different was the noble and 
difihteréfted “deTeAey Of this ‘author to the more’ prudential ten= 
deinefs affeéted by certain modern writers ! ; 
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It is poffible, however, as Mr. Rafpe fuggefts, that he might 
have other motives befide. The important occupations in which 
he was engaged. during the Jatter part of his life, might contri- 


bute nota littie to the fuppreffion of thefe papers, Add to this, 


that he had already two controverfies on his hands, the one with 
the Royal Seciety, and the other with Dr. Clarke; with which 
he was too fully engaged, to think of drawing upon himfelf ano- 
ther with the partizans of Mr. Locke; who would certainly 
have defended their mafier, had he been then attacked. At pre- 
fent, indeed, metaphyfical enquiry is at fo low an ebb, and the 
delicacy of a Leibnitz fo little known, particularly in England, 


-that the fentiments of Mr. Locke may be controverted, and even 


his memory difrefpectfully treated with impunity. Mr. Rafpe 
exults on the revolution, which he pretends hath been effected 
in the philofophical world fince that time, by the writings of 
Welfius and others ; in confequence of which the fyftem of 
Leibnitz hath triumphed, and {till triumphs in its turn. This, 
therefore, he hath judged a favourable opportunity, it feems, for 
the publication of thefe eflays, in order, no doubt, to compleat 
.the imaginary downfall of Mr. Locke’s fyftem. 

We do not apprehend, however, notwithftanding the fan- 
guine hopes of this Editor, that matters are as yet quite fo de- 
fperate with the influence and reputation of our late celebrated 
Englifh philofopher. It is true, indeed, that metaphyfical learn- 
ing is become greatly neglected, and in fome degree defpifed, 
from the prevailing tafle fur phyfical experiment ; which, how- 
ever ufeful in its proper place, hath given rife to fuch a multi- 
plicity of merggmechanical obfervers, and at the fame time hath 
invefted them with fuch importance, that we could mention 
many perfons dignified with the title of philofophers, whofe fole 
accomplifhment is the manual! exercife of a mathematical or op- 
tical inftrument. But, if thefe are philofophers, how many 
different claffes muft there be in the fcale of gradation, between 
them and a Locke or a Leibnitz ! It is certain alfo that the 
application of real genius, either to mathematics or to lighter 
{tudies, hath rendered metaphyfics of late a barren field. Nay, 
fo much-is Englith philofophy degenerated, fince the time of 
Locke, that, in confirmation as it were of Mr. Rafpe’s obfet- 
vation, the notions of Leibnitz himfelf, refpeéting innate ideas, 
have been recently revived in a treatife which hath already un- 
dergone two impreffions. But notwithftanding all this, we have 
reafon to believe there are ftill remaining a fufficient number 0 
advocates for Mr. Locke’s opinions ; who, though they do not 
pefter the public with a ce a at prefent unpopular, are to 4 
man, capable of juftifying him in moft points againft the argu- 





ments of any living writer, or even of the immortal Author 
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the eflays before us. 
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That we may not be accufed, however, of partiality to Mr, 
Locke, or his followers, we fhall give a fpecimen of the argu- 
ments comprized in this work, regarding feveral points, in 
which Mr. Leibnitz differs from the author of the Effay on the 
Human Underftanding. 

After paying the latter a very high compliment, on his writ- 
ings in general, he thus fpeaks of the difference between their 
two fyftems : ¢ The author of the Eflay on the Human Under- 
ftanding, has undoubtedly faid a number of good things which 
J] admire and approve; there is a confiderable difference, how- 
ever, between his fyftem and mine. His refembles that of Arif- 
totle, mine that of Plato ; although both of us depart, in many 
inftances, very far from the doétrine of thofe two ancients. Mr. 
Locke writes in a popular manner, while [ am fometimes 
obliged to be more deep and abftrufe, which is by no means an 
advantage on my fide.’—* As to the fubjects of our difference, 
they are of fome importance. The firit relates to the queftions, 
Whether the foul is originally a tabu/a rafa, according to Arif- 
totle and Mr. Locke; every fentiment imprefled thereon being 
the mere effect of fenfe and experience ? or, Whether it is not 
primarily invefted with the principles of feveral notions and doc- 
trines, which are only occafionally revived by external objects? as 
I conceive it, together with Plato, with the fchools, and with all 
thofe who conftrue that paflage of St. Paul to the Romans; 
where he obferves that the law of God is written in our 
hearts.’ ‘In the folution of thefe queftions arifes a third, 
viz. Whether all truths depend on experience ; that is to fay, on 
induction and examples; or whether there may not be fome 
which are deduced from fome other fource ? For if there be any 
kind of event whatever, which may be forefeen antecedent to 
any experiment, it is manifeft that fuch foreknowledge is in 
fome degree inherent in ourfelves. ‘The fenfes, however necef- 
fary to the acquifition of all actual or experimental knowlege, 
are not capable of furnifhing us with cvery kind of intelligence ; 
for the fenfes furnifh us only with examples or experiments of 
particular truths, Now the experiments, ferving to confirm a 
general truth, however numerous, are not fufiicient to eftablifh 
the univerfal neceffity of it: for it does not abfolutely follow, 
that what hath happened under certain circumftances, though it 
may have happened ever fo often, will always continue to do the 
fame.—-Hence it appears that fuch neceflary truths as are invef- 
tigated in pure mathematics, particularly in arithmetic and geo- 
metry, muft be founded on principles; the proof of which doth 
not depend on experience, nor of courfe on the teftimony of 
the fenfes, although without the fenfes it is certain we fhould 
never have thought about them. Tohis is a very neceflary dif- 


tinGiion, and is what was fo perfe&ly comprehended by Euclid, 
L1 3 who 
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who demonftrated by rea/on what is confirmed by the evidence of 
our fenfes, in our experience of perceptible objects.’ eS x 
¢ The fuccefs of experiments, continues our philofopher, 
ferves to confirm the fuggeftions or conclufions of reafon; even 
as the methods of proving the truth of arithmetical operations 
ferve to deteét and prevent error, when the calculations are te- 
dious and intricate. It is this circumftance alfo which includes 
the difference between the knowlege of men and brutes. The 
knowlege of the latter is purely empirical, and is founded on 
mere experience; for, as far as we are able to judge of their in- 
telleéts, they feem incapable of forming neceflary or abftra& pro- 
pofitions. Whereas the human underftanding is, on the contrary, 
ualified to invent hypothefes and form fyftematical plans of ab- 
fracted fcience. “The inferences deduced by the brutes, are 
like thofe of mere empirics, who prefume that whatever hath 
‘fometimes happened, muft happen again in circumftances that 
appear to them the fame, without knowing whether the fame 
caufes fubfift. Hence it is that mankind find it fo eafy to de- 
ceive the brutes, and that empirics are fo liable to commit blun- 
ders. And hence it is, alfo, that perfons, whofe knowlege de- 
pends merely on age and experience, are not exempt from the 
like fallibility ; efpecially when they depend too much on paft 
experience, as if what hath once happened in civil and milita 
affairs, muft neceflarily happen again. Whereas they fhould 
confider how much the world is fubje& to change; and that 
mankind, every day growing wifer, or. at leaft’ more know- 
ing and artificial, difcover numerous methods of counter-action 
and prevention, which were unknown to their anceftors. In 
the mean time, it is certain that the brutes of the prefent times 
are no more artful or preventive than thofe of antiquity *. The 
logic of the brutes, is but the mere fhadow of reafoning ; it is 
the fimple connection of ideas, or the tranfition fiom the per- 
ception of one image to that of another: for, in any new fitua- 
tion, bearing refemblance to 4 preceding one, they expect of 
courfe the former event to follow, as if things in themfelves 
were thus actually connected, becaufe the ideas of them are fo 
connected in their memory. It is certain that reafon direéts us, 
in the common courfe of things, to model our future expecta~ 
tions from the outlines of paft experience; but we are not 
thence to conclude that fuch experience involves a neceffary and 
infallible truth. On the contrary, it is poffible that our moft 


* It is our bufinefs here fimply to exhibit, and not to controvert, the 
argunents of the Author, We cannot help obferving, however, that 
thi; fentiment is by no means applicable to particular animals, efpecially 
thofe of the domeftic kind ; notwithftanding it be true with regard to 
the comparative knowlege of men and brutes in general. 
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rational expectations, when founded merely on paft experience, 
may be fuddenly difappointed, from a change of circumftances, 
It is for this reafon that philofophers never depend very firmly 
on mere matters of fact ; but endeavour to penetrate into the 
motives or efficient caufes of fuch faét; in order to qualify them- 
felves to judge where they are to make exceptions to general 
rules. For it is from reafon only that we are capable of laying 
down fure and certain general rules, and of fupplying thofe 
which are not fuch, with proper exceptions ; by which means, 
and by which only, we may hope at length to arrive at thofe 
abfolute connections, which fubfift between the caufes of things 
and their neceflary confequences. It is the knowlege of thefe 
connections that oftentimes enables us to forefee the confe- 
quences of things merely hypothetical; that is, without the ne- 
ceflity of having recourfe to experience, or to the perceptible 
connections of palpable objects ; to which the brutes are con- 
ftantly reduced. And hence we fee, that the doétrine of innate 
ideas, or the internal principles of neceflary truths, includes the 
eflential diftinétion that fubfifts between man and the brute 
creation.’ , 

‘ Perhaps, continues Mr. Leibnitz, the very ingenious ef- 
fayift, [Mr. Locke] doves not diflent from us altogether in this 
particular; for, after having taken up his whole firft book in 
combating the doctrine of innate ideas, taken in a certain fenfe, 
he admits, notwithftanding, at the beginning of the fecond, 
that thofe ideas which do not immediately arife from fenfation 
deduce their origin from reflection. Now, refieétion is nothing 
more than our attention to what is already innate; which is not 
communicated from without by means of the fenfes. This being 
the cafe ; can it be denied that there is a great deal innate in 
the mind? Since we are innate, if I may fo fay, to ourfelves, 
and poflefs being, unity, fubftance, duration, change, action, 
perception, pleafure, and a thoufand other objects of ideas 
purely intellectual ? Inftead of making ufe of the comparifon of the 
philofopher’s tabula ra/a, or a plain piece of marble, I fhould prefer 
therefore a piece of marble that is originally veined: for if the foul 
refemblea tablet perfectly clear and plain, the truths impreffed on it 
are like the figure of an Hercules, for inftance, thatis fculptured on 
it; to which figure it was totally as indifferent as to any other. 
But if the piece of marble be already veined, and the configuration 
of its veins prefent the figure of an Hercules, in preference to all 
others ; that figure may be juftly faid to be innate, notwith- 
ftanding it may require confiderable labour to cut and polifh the 
furface of fuch marble, in order to render the figure apparent. It 
is in this manner that there are certain ideas and propofitions, 
which may be denominated innate ; and that with as much pre- 
priety, as our inclinations, as 6 0 and natural eae: 3 

4 ¢ 
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The metaphyfical Reader will fee that this celebrated Writer 
gives a different turn to the doctrine of innate ideas, as laid down 
by Mr. Locke, and maintained by his followers. It is not for 
us, however, to fay how far the fentiments of thefe two great 
philofophers are reconciJeable, or how far thofe of either are 
confiftent with truth. But we muft not difmifs this fubject, 
without obferving that the doétrine of a moral inftin&, on which 
Hutchin‘on, Hume, and other late moralifts, have fo largely 
expatiated, is here fuggefted in the plaineft terms by Mr. Leib- 
nitz: although he does by no means impute fo great an influence 
to it as the author of De /a Nature, and fome other writers, who 
have adopted it. 

The next important point, on which the author of the fyftem 
of the pre-eftablifhed harmony differs from Mr. Locke, relates 
to the nature and immateriality of the foul: which the former 
maintains ‘to be conftantly thinking, and to be a fimple fub- 
{tance totally diftin€t and different from matter. It is to the du- 
rat‘on and prefence of this fubftance, alfo, that he imputes the 
perfonality or identity of the individual. Mr. Locke, it is true, 
difiers from our Author ina great degree with regard to thefe 
particulars ; we do not think, however, that the Leibnitzians_ 
do ftri& juftice to our Englifh philofopher, in imputing to him 
the netion that matter is capable of thinking. Mr. Locke in- 
deed hath faid, that he faw no reafon why the omnipotence of 
the deity might not fuperadd a capacity of thinking to matter : 
but this is not faying that he conceived matter cou!d think. And 
indeed the whole diipute is acavil about words, if there be no 
fuch thing in nature as thefe philofophers conceived matter to 
be. At the fame time, we may challenge all the experimen- 
talifts in Europe, to bring one phyfical proof, or even phyfical 
prefumption, thatthere is, It is indecd a little furprifing to us, 
that a philofopher, who fhould ever think of accounting for the 
phenomenon of extenfion, from unextended atoms, as Leibnitz 
hath done, fhould afterwards adopt the Newtonian principles of 
impenetrable, extended elements. “To thofe, indeed, who con- 
ceive the dodtrine of the immateriality of the foul intimately con- 
nected with that of its immortality, Mr. Locke’s fuppofition 
will doubtlels appear exceptionable. But there is by no means 
any neceflary dependance or connexion between them. Mr. 
Locke fays, the great ends of religion and morality are fuffi- 
ciently anfwered by the doctrine of the foul’s immortality, with- 
out there being any neceflity to fuppofe its immateriality : and 
we may reverfe the propofition, and fay for him, that, could it 
be proved that the foul was as material as the body really is, it 
would be no proof that it was not immortal, fo that the great 
ends of religion and morality dependant on that doétrine are 
equally fecured, be the problem determined either way. 
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Tt is to be obferved alfo, that, notwithftanding the apparent 
difference between the fyftems of Locke and Leibnitz, with re- 
gard to innate ideas, a very little matter of correction may per- 
feétly reconcile them. For nothing can be plainer than that 
the latter means, by innate principles of thought, nothing more 
than an innate capacity of thinking. That the principles or 
motives of ratiocination, enabling the mind to draw regular 
conclufions from certain premifes, are innate, cannot be doubt- 
ed; nor did Mr. Locke ever deny it; he only denied that fuch 
conclufions exifted in the form of axioms already deduced. And 
thus geometrical truths are no more innate than moral, not- 
withftanding they are fo much more obvious and convinc- 
ing. It feems as if the great perfpicuity and exactitude at- 
tending geomactrical reafoning had led Mr. Leibnitz into this 
miftake : but we fhould reafon juft as well on any other fubject 
or fcience, if the premifes were equally clear. F or we are not 
to conclude, becaufe the mind reafons geometrically, that there- 
fore it is originally furnifhed with geometrical knowlege. Even 
the obvious propofition, that two and two make four, is not a 
notion or idea, originally innate, notwithftanding its univerfa- 

lity. It is true we find it impoffible to deny it; the mind re- 
volting at fo abfurd a negation: but this arifes from the mode 
of operation which it neceflarily purfues in all kinds of reafon- 
ing. This mode muft, indeed, be of courfe innate, becaufe 
immediately depending on the frame and conftitution of the 
mind: but a very eflential diftin@ion ought to be made between 
ideas themfelves and our capacity for receiving them. 

Of the other pieces contained in this volume we {hall not 
trouble our Readers with any extract, they being all fhort, and 
little interefting to the generality of readers. K 
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Letire a Monfieur *** relative a Monfieur F. F. Rouffeau, Se. 


Anecdotes relative to the Perfecution of J. J. Roufleau by the 
Clergy in Switzerland; in a Letter from a Gentleman to his 
Friend; containing the Letters and Declarations of Mr. Rouf- 
feau to the Affembly ofthe Clergy, the Confiftory of Elders, 
the Council of State, and the King’s Attorney-general, on 
the Occafion. r2mo. 1765. 


IT TLE as we are difpofed to pity thofe who feem te 
court perfecution, we cannot help thinking poor Roufleau 

hath had hard meafure dealt him by his fellow-countrymen, and 
(as he even ftill feems defirous of calling them) fellow-chriftians. 
Neceflity, 
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Neceffity, however, feems at length to have determined him to a 
final expatriation ; in the melancholy fearch of a mofe holpi- 
table foil ; where he may be permitted to die in peace. Hard 
indeed ! to be denied the privilege of breathing his laft in thar 
air which he infpired at his birth !_ but fuch is the rage of Fana- 
ticifm, that fhe perfecutes with equal fury the child of her 
womb, and the offspring of the moit diftant ftranger. 

Our Readers have, no doubt, been informed in general terms 
of Mr. Rouffeau’s late fituation, after his having been obliged 
to retire from Geneva on account of the profecutions, or rather 
perfecution, carried on againit him and his writings. The fe- 
fuge he fought in the neighbouring principality of Neufchatel, 
hath, it feems, by no means anfwered his hopes and expec- 
tations. For, notwithftanding he was particularly honoured 
with the protetion of the King of Pruffia, to whom that terri- 
tory belongs, and no lefs favoured by the friendfhip of the Lord 
Marfhal!, the governor; neither the influence of the fovereign, 
nor of the adminiftration, was found fufficient to prevent his 
being perfecuted by the clergy, and infulted by thé people. The 
government, it is true, appear to have had the power to prevent 
his being /egally excommunicated and burnt at an Auto da fe: 
but, if we may credit the Author of this letter, he ran no little 
rifk of being torn to pieces by the populace; the moft cruel and 
tyrannical of all human inftruments of vengeance! 

The Author of the Jetter before us begins thus : 

¢ You defire of me, Sir, a particular account of the difturb- 
ance Mr. Roufféau hath received and occafioned, in the new 
afylum he lately made choice of, in this principality. Indeed, 
Jam not furprifed at your curiofity, nor to find you intereft 
yourfelf fo greatly in the fituation of a writer, as famous for his 
eri as celebrated for his merit. It would give too much 
pain, however, to an ingenuous mind, to enter minutely into 
the particular caufes of this difturbanice ; or to expofe the mo- 
tives on which it is too juftly to be prefumed Mr. Rouffeau’s 
enemies have proceeded. I fhall leave the recapitulation of 
thefe, therefore, tothe fevere and cauftic pen of the fatirift ; wha 
may poflibly take a cruel pleafure in delineating a pi€ture at ofice 
difgraceful to religion and humanity. From me you will re- 
ceive only a faithful narrative of facts elucidated by a few arino- 
tations, and authenticated by copies of the original papers, which 
have appeared in the courfe of this extraordinary feene of itiqui- 
fitorial profecution.’ 

The Letter-writer proceeds to inform us, that, about the latter 
end of the year 1764, Mr. Rouffeaw had ctofed with 4 propofal, 
made to him for the publication of a compleat édifion of his 
works ; a circumftance which it is faid pave great offence, froth 
different motives, to many. About the fame time, alfo; eame 
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out this Writer’s Letters from the mountains; which laid the 
foundation for the perfecution that followed. 

© I need not tell you, Sir, with what avidity thofe letters 
were received by the public, nor that they were profcribed and 
burnt by the common executioner in various places. For our 
part, we remained very peaceable f{pectators of thofe ridiculous 
bonfires, till about the end of February ; when the zeal of our 
ecclefiaftics, which had fo long lain {mothering in darknefs, burft 
at once into a blaze. The aflembly of our clergy complained 
both to the adminiftration and the magiftracy, againft the faid 
letters; reprefenting them as impious, fcandalous and heretical ; 
foliciting withal the immediate profcription of them, as alfo the 
fuppreffion of the projected edition, and of the Author’s works in 

eneral. 

‘ The adminiftration,’ we are told, ¢ don’t eafily take fire at 
fuch remonftrances, however overhea:ed with the fury of inor- 
dinate zeal. The civil magiftrate, neverthelefs, took the matter 
into confideration, and fuppreffed the book ; the officer entrufted 
with the bufinefs of crying it down, making a very whimfical 
blunder in the difcharge of his duty. The caufe of their prohi- 
bition, as fpecified in the proclamation, was their having at- 
tacked every thing the moft re/peétabie in our holy religion : in- 
ftead of which the learned Mr. Town-clerk afferted that they 
attacked every thing the moft reprehenfidle in our holy religion. 
This unlucky miftake had a droJl effe& on the auditors; and 
was thought by fome to have very luckily amended an error in 
the proclamation. The affembly indeed thought otherwife; and 
determined to proceed againft the author; who, being advifed 
of the great difturbance which the fermentation of this venerable 
body might caufe in the ftate, thought it his duty, as a good 
fubje&t, to endeavour to allay the ftorm. For this purpofe, he 
tranf{mitted the following declaration to Mr. Profeffor de Mont- 
mollin, the paftor of his church ; in order to have it communi- 
cated to the aflembly :’ 

‘© Out of the deference I owe to Profeflor de Montmollin, m 
paftor, and the refpeét I bear to the venerable aflembly of the 
clergy, Loffer, if they will admit of it, to engage myfelf, by a 
writing figned with my own hand, never to publifh any new 
work relative to matters of religion; nor even to treat of reli- 
gion, though ever fo curforily, in any new work, I may here- 
after publith on other fubjects :. promifing farther to continue, 
both in fentiment and condué, to difplay the value I fet upon 
the happinefs of being united to the church._——Mrr. Profeffor is 
- defired to commynicate. this declaration to the venerable aflem- 
bly. 7 J. J. Rouffeau.” 

This declaratiog, it feems, the aflembly determined to keep a 
profound fecret, even from thofe of their own body, who did 
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not happen to be prefent at the time of its delivery. By fome 
means or other, however, it was foon made known to his Pruf- 
fian majefty at Berlin ; in confequence of which the king’s at- 
torney-general at Neufchatel received the following letter, from 
the Lord Marfhall : 

¢ The king is difpleafed that your fellow-countrymen fhould 
be irritated againft a man whom he proteécts ; and hath declared 
that he will highly refent any farther perfecution of Mr. Rouf- 
feau. This I have from his Majefty’s own lips; you may re- 
port it to whom you pleafe.’ 

This intimation of the King’s pleafure, in behalf of Mr. 
Rouffeau, although immediately made public, was difregarded 
by the Affembly of the Clergy; who precipitately proceeded, 
in open defiance of fuch intimation, as well as in dire& oppo- 
fition to the laws and conftitution of this country, to pafs fen- 
tence of excommunication upon him. ‘They were prevented, 
however, from carrying their fentence into execution, by the 
remonftrance of one of their own body. The letter-writer 
inferts this remonftrance at length; we fhall only extra& the 
latter part of it; from which our Readers may not only learn 
fomething of the legal jurifdiction of this clerical aflembly ; but 
alfo fome of the fecret motives for their proceedings. 

‘ The only point in this bufinefs, fays this remonftrant, in 
which the Affembly can with propriety interfere ; is an exami- 
nation into the works of the Writer; the difperfion and pro- 
pagation of which, it is its duty to oppofe, by prudent admo- 
nitions addrefled to the Author, by means of his paftor ; ‘ex- 
horting him to write and publifh no more ; and alfo by making 
earnelt remonftrances to the government, in order to obtain a 
repeal of the privilege granted for the projected edition of his 
works.—If the aflembly act prudentially they will infift no far- 
ther than to obtain thefe ends which will be very confiderable *. 
It is undoubtedly of dangerous confequence to extend the pri- 
vilege of toleration indifcriminately to all foreigners that may 
accept of it: as this would be, in a manner, to give an invi- 
tation to the authors of all pernicious books to feek an azylum 
in this country, and would rifk the making it a general rendez- 
vous for thiols paultry fcribblers, whofe fceptical difpofitions 
principally induce them to make their attacks on the doétrines 
of religion and morality. There is yet another reafon why the 
afflembly, convened to deliberate on this bufinefs, fhould act 
with caution. It is publickly reported that the firft-mover of 
allits proceedings, refides in a neighbouring capital, in the per- 
fon of an apoftate ecclefiaftic ; one whofe fole view in profe- 


* Yet thefe, as the letter-writer remarks, Mr. Rouffeau had volun- 
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cuting this affair is to do himfelf credit with a D’Alembert and a 
Voltaire, the rivals and enemies of Rouffleau. “Would it not 
be juftly deemed fcandalous for an aflembly of divines, fo great- 
ly diftinguifhed in the reformed part of Europe, to permit 
themfclves to be actuated, in a matter of religious importance 
by an intriguing ecclefiaftic given up to worldly purfuits and 
perfonal profpects ? How can they think of liftening to the in- 
finuations of fuch a perfon ; when the matter in queftion relates 
to the means of filencing or reclaiming a poor and honeft, 
though miftaken, unbeliever? How can they think of being 
advifed or directed by a man, who is known to have the ftrict- 
eft connections with an, inventor of bawdy tales, defamatory 
hiftories, and the reviver of exploded fyftems of materialifm 
and impiety? How can they bear to be influenced by one, who 
piques himfelf, on being the favourite and creature of the am- 
baffadors of a crown, which is daily imprifoning or hanging 
up his countrymen and brethren, for preaching the gofpel in 
its genuine purity ; rendering himfelf by fuch fervility even: an 
accomplice in the anti-chriftian cruelties of Popery?. Of 
what influence, I fay, fhould be the fuggeftions of, fuch a ca- 
bal over an affembly of Proteftant divines ? | 
We are very forry to think there fhould be any room, for 
fufpecting either a D’Alembert or a Voltaire of being, in any 
wife, acceflory to Mr. Rouffeau’s perfecution ; and we hope, 
notwithftanding what is here advanced by the letter-writer, that 
fuch infinuations are groundlefs. Be this as it may: this, re- 
monftrance, it feems, occafioned frefh deliberations in the af- 
fembly ; in confequence of which, they referred the matter of 
excommunication to the proper convocation, viz. that of a 
confiftery of elders of the church at Motiers. To influence 
. aM to effect more legally what they had 
already conceived, the paftor of the church charged himfelf 
with a commiffion to the. elders, directing, them to cite Rouf- 
{eau before them, and to afk him the following queftions : 
1. Whether John James Rouffeau doth not-believe in Jefus 
Chrift, who died for our fins and rofe again for our juftifi- 


| cation? 


2. Whether he doth not believe a revelation, and refpect the 
Holy Scriptures as of divine authority ? 
he very officious paftor was farther commiffioned and direét- 
ed, in cafe Mr. Roufleau did not make very fatisfactory anfwers 
to the above queftions, to proceed immediately to excommuni- 
cate him; doubtlefs fays the letter-writer, a quelque prix que ce 
fit. There is good reafon at leaft, continues he, to conclude 
as much, by the oppreffive and unprecedented meafures, taken 
in the confiftory, to intimidate or cajole the elders, by Pree 
them 
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them that’ Rouffeau was the antichrift ; that the fafety of the 
country depended on his excommunication, that the different 
members of the {tate were for it; that the allied Cantons, par- 
ticularly that of Berne, had threatened to renounce its ancient 
alliance if Roufleaa was not excommunicated. Nay reports 
were even fpread about, among ‘the females in Motlers’ and ‘its 
neighbourhood, that Roufleau had afferted, in his laft book, that 
women had no fouls: a circumftance, fays the writer, that 
put the poor’ philofopher in danger of fharing the fate of Or- 
pheus. Nor, fays’he, is this an exaggerated ftate of the cafe; 
there’ being’a great’ number of fanatic zealots who would have 
been glad to‘ furnifh a faggot, had Rouffeau been at the ftake’: 
fo that his’ ftiends thought it a lucky circumftance that the’ fe- 
verity of the feafon confined him'to his houfe; as he would elfe 
have been in actual peril from ‘the fury of thefe modétn Bacs 
chants, whofe’ tefmag'ant fpirits were’ irritated to the higheft 
pitch in behalf of their fufpected fouls. 

Matters 'wete in this fituation; when this pretended anti- 
chrift addreffed a letter to his friend the attorney-general ; from 
which’ we fhall make a fhort abftra@ : 


Motiers, March’ 23, 1765. 
I ath ‘at'a‘lofs, Sir, t6 know’ whether | ought not to rejoice 
at ‘misfortunes, that are accompanied with fo many confola- 
tidtis.. Thofe I ‘experienced from the receipt of your letter were 
véty‘agretable’; ‘though what I received from the packet it con- 
tained, was much more fo. J communicated to my’ Lord Mar- 
fhall, fome timé’ ago, the réafons’' which made me defirous of 
quitting: this country, in ‘order’ to‘feek’ peace for myfelf, and 
to leave’ it’ with'‘others behind mé. I have the fatisfa&tion to 
fifid he“approves of thofe réafons, and is of opinion that I ought 
immediately to depart. Thus Sir, my’ refolution “is takén ; 
ind; though’ it is ‘taken with’ régret, is irrevocable. Is it pof- 
fible that’ any ‘of my friends can difapprove of ‘the defire of a 
man 'in'my prefent’ melancholy fituation, the'-natural defiré of 
finding fomeé pedcéftill fpot, where’ miy bones may ‘be'depofited | 
and reft in tranquillity! Had I a fufficient fhare of health and 
{pirits, I thoutd gladly have confented, for the public’ good, to 
meet my adverfaries face*to facé; but, debilitated” by unex- 
ampled “misfortunés, arid ‘worn’ out’ with infirmities,’ I am ve 
unfit to’aét'a part which it would be’ cruelty to impofé on me. 
Ffarraffed almoft ‘to’ death with difputes and altercations, I can 
no longer fuppott their perplexity. Let me go hénée, there- 
fore, arid die ‘in’ péace+ for ‘here “it is impofible; though lefs 
front thé ill-will of the inhabitants than’ from its ‘vicinity to 
Gerieva $ art Sriconveéniience which “all thé ‘good-will in the world 
will not enable them to remove, . 
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The refolution of leaving this country, being what my ene- 
mies have endeavoured to reduce me to, ought naturally to pre- 
vent their farther proceedings againft me. Iam as yet in too 
poor a ftate of health to undertake a journey, and it will re- 
quire fome little time to fettle my affairs here before I go, In. 
the mean time, | hope not to be treated worfe than a Turk, a 
Jew, a Pagan or an Atheift; flattering myfelf I may be per- 
mitted, for a few weeks at leaft, to enjoy that hofpitality, which 
is not refufed to the moft abfolute ftranger.”’ 

To return to the proceedings of the confiftory. Mr. Rouf- 
feau was form@fly cited to appear before them, and promifed 
to obey the fummons; but finding himfelf in an indifferent 
ftate of health, and taking adyice of his friends, he judged ‘ie 
more expedient to decline a perfonal attendance, and to fend in 
writing what he propofed to fay on the occafion.. He accord- 
ingly wrote them the following letter inclofing the declaration, 
he had made to Mr. De Montmollin, his paftor, when he wag. 
received to the Holy Communion in 1762. 


Motiers, March 29, 1765. 
Gentlemen, | 

On receiving your citation of yefterday, I determined to at- 
tend you to.day ; but finding myfelf extremely indifpofed, cane. 
not pretend to rifk the fatigue ofa long and ‘tedious audience. 
Having confidered alfo that,‘ ‘with regard to the matter‘of. faith, 
which is the fingle object, of that ‘citation, I may as well ex- 
plain myfelf in writing. I doubt’ not alfo that the charity, 
which ‘muft ever accompany your. zeal, will induce you to ad- 
mit of the fame reply by letter as I fhould give, were I perfo- 
nally prefent. Give me leave to tell ve, then, gentlemen, it 
appears to.me, that the feverity, with which ‘the aflembly of: 
the Clergy hath proceeded againft me, fhould have been founded- 
on fome pofitive law; which’ Tam affured dots'not now exift' 
in this country. Nothing indeed can be more novel, more ir- 
regular, or, more deftrudtive fo civil liberty, ‘and-above all more: 
contrary to the true fpirit-of dur Holy religion, than fuchviolent* 
proceedings in a matter of, pure faith.. 

For let mé beg of you to’confider'that, having been long re« 
ceived into the bofom of the CHarch ; and being neither paftor,: 
nor profeffor, nor in any manner invefted withthe authority of 
public inftry@tion,. I ought, not, as a {imple individual among 
the number, of the faithful, to be fubjected to any examination 
or inquifition concerning matters..of belief.. Such an inquifi- 
tion, tends, indeed to fap the, foundations of the reformed reli- 
gion,-at once, infringing, bothien,Gofpel, liber and Chriftian. 
charity ;. as. well: as on.theiauthority. of the: Pringe, and the: 
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rights of the fubje& ; whether confidered as a member of the 
Church or of the ftate. An account of my aétions, or moral 
conduct, is certainly due, at all times, to the magiftracy and 
to my fellow-citizens. But thefe, not admitting of any infal- 
lible Church, that has the authority to prefcribe what their mem- 
bers fhall belicve; and as I have been once received into their 
communion, | am refponfible only to God Almighty, for the 
particular articles of my faith. . 

To this let me add that, when I was admitted to the Holy 
Communion in this parifh, after the publication of Emilius, 
about three years ago, I gave to Mr. de Montmollin, my paftor, 
a declaration jn writing ; with which he feemed fully fatisfied ; 
requiring no farther explanation of me, with regard to matters 
oh belief; but even promifing he would never require any 
other. 

The remainiiig part of tlie letter is not very important; we 
fhall proceed therefore to give our Readeis the fubftance of the 
déclarations above-mentioned. 

—‘* I declare to you, Sir, with all due refpeét, that, ever 
fince my reynion to the Church, in which I was born, I have 
always made pfofeffion of the reformed religion; a profeffion 
the lefs known or fulpecteds as in the country where I refided, 
nothing more was required of me than to keep filence ; even 


fome doubt of fuch profeffion, indeed, was purpofely fuffered . 
to remain, in order that I might continue to enjoy fome poli- 
tical advantages, of which I fhould otherwife have been de- 
prived, on account of my religion. | It is to.this true and hol 
religion that I now profefs myfelf alfo fincerely attached, and 
fhallcontinue fo tothe lateft hour of my life*: I defire, therefore, 
to be externally united to the Church, as I am internally from 
the very bottom of my heart. And this, I proteft to you, Sir, 
I defire nat only from the confolation which I promife myfelf 
from a pafticipation in the communion of the falthful; but 
even as much witha view to the -public edification as my own 
private advantage, for it is by no.means proper that .a fincere.. 
and iogenuous reafoner fhould not be openly a member of the 
Church of Chrift.—” Lah y 

_It appears. that it was with fome difficulty, the proper officer’ 
prevailed to have the above letter and declaration read to the , 
members of the Confiftory +; which at laft was done in a very 





* Was not this going rather too far, Mr. Rovfleau? A man ma 
anfwer for his prefent opinions; but we know not how he can be {@ 
very peremptory with regard to thofe he may entertain in futuro. 

+ The pattor feeming determined that Mr. Roaffeau fhould make his 
perfonal appearance or be proceeded againft for contempt; notwith- 
ftanding the good-prieft knew he ran in danger of his life by coming 
abroad ; not only on account of his ill ftate of health; but alfo from 
the ill will'of the populace, whom he had irritated againft him. 
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extraordinary manner, attended with as extraordinary coms 
ments, by the paftor, as prefident of the affembly. 

Mr. Prefident, indeed, went fo far as to aflume two votes, 
in a method altogether arbitrary and unexampled, in order to 
carry his point.in the confiftory; four members of which pro- 
tefted againft fuch violent proceedings, and appealed to the Coun- 
cil of State. In confequence of this appeal, the government 
took Mr. Rouffeau under its immediate protection, and ordered 
an enquiry into the legality of the proceedings againft him. 
This perfecuted Writer, however, perfevered in his intentions 
of leaving a country where he had met with fuch unchriftianly 
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Defeription Hiftorique et Critique de P Italie, &c. 


An hiftortcal and critical Defcription of Italy: Containing a new 
and accurate Account of the prefent State of the Government, Man- 
ners, Commerce, Arts and Sciences, Population and natural Hiftory 
HA that Country. By Mr. L’Abbé Richard. 6 Vols. 12mo. 


ijon and Paris, 1766. 


H E Author of this work, who declares himfelf to have 

feen all, or by much the greater part, of what he def- 
cribes, fets out, in his preliminary difcourfe, with affuring us 
that the defcriptions hitherto given of Italy are extremely fu- 
perficial and imperfect. They feem to have been written, fays 
he, by Authors who have either never feen, or have but very 
flightly examined, the objects defcribed; or by fuch as have 
penned their defcriptions long after they had loft fight of thofe 
objects ; and retained only confufed and defedtive ideas of them. 
Hence it is that their books are of fo Jittle ufe, when we con- 
fult them for directions ; and that we find in them fuch a mul- 
tiplicity of errors, when we compare them with the objects 
themfelves. -Our Abbé doth not except Miffon from. this 
cenfure; whofe work he tells us hath neverthelefs fupported its 
reputation for above fixty years, as the moft exact and curious 
defcription of Italy that hath yet appeared. Miflon, however; 
took but a very curfory view of fome of the principal cities ; 
of which he hath given a very fhort and trivial account. He 
hath faid little, or nothing, alfo, on the government, popu- 
lation, commerce and produce of the feveral parts of Italy 5 
and hath betrayed great want of knowlege and tafte in the po- 
lite arts. Add toall this, that the very face of things is almoft 
entirely changed within the fpace of fourfcore years. .“The out- 
App. Vo]. xxxili. Mm lines 
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lines indeed and fome of the principal features remain: but the 
minuter conftituent parts of the likenefs are vanifhed. Naples, 
Turin, Parma, Milan and many other cities are hardly known 
for the fame. Nor are thefe defects fupplied, fays Mr. Richard, 
by the occafional additions that have beem made to his work ; 
moft of which ferve only to render it more imperfect. And yet, 
he oblerves, this performance is ftill held in eftablifhed repu- 
tation ; it is to be met with in every library, and is quoted as 
authentic in our dictionaries: a remarkable proof, fays he, of 
our propenfity to take things upon truft, to fave ourfelves the 
pains and trouble of enquiring into the truth. It was an obfer~ 
vationggof Montagne that ignorance and want of curiofity are 
eafy Piiiows for the head to fleep on, and vegetate in tran- 
quillity. 

As to the travellers and hiftorians of the prefent century, who 
have treated'this fubject, our Author obferves that moft of them 
have contented themfelves with general reflections only, or have 
confined their remarks and obfervations to particular parts of 
hiftorical defcription: fuch is the journal of Montfaucon, ref- 
pecting literature and the fciences; the defcriptions of bufts, 
ftatues and pictures by the Richardfons, and the remarks on 
painting and fculpture by Cechin. He mentions others, but 
conceives them all to be defective and exceptionable, either in 
point of veracity or univerfality; concluding that we have no 
general defcription of Italy, wherein the feveral objeés, of 
which it ought to confift, are duly colleé&ted and placed ina 
proper point of view. Our Author’s defign, therefore, is to re-_ 
medy this defect, and to improve on’ the relations of thofe tra- 
vellers, who have paffed through this fine country, without 
having written any thing, that may give ene a juft idea of what 
they have feen, or ferve to direct thofe who may be inclined to 
take the fame route. 

It is impoffible for us to give any regular abftraét of fo va- 
rious and voluminous a work; we fhall therefore content our- 
felves with feleéting fome few paflages, that may ferve to give 
fhe Reader an idea of the Abbé Richard’s attention and abili- 
tics, with regard to different objeéts of his undertaking. To 
begin with the moft popular, that of Manners ; and with thofe 
of the capital city, Rome. 

«© Whatever may have been written, or reported, concern- 
ing the public efteem in which purity of morals is held by the 
modern Romans, I never faw a greater refpeét paid to any per- 
fon on this account. It is rank, protection, addrefs, and very 
often money that entitles one to favours, emoluments, and 
diftin@tions here, as in-other places. I have even heard talk of 
the times, in which Roman ladies of the firft rank, played over 
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again the fcandalous fcenes reprefented by the Fauftinas and 
Meffalinas of antiquity; reproaching each other publickly, and 
in the grofleft terms, with their difiolute and abandoned lives. 
At prefent, whatever be their actions in private, their reproaches 
are not fo public; every thing being conducted with apparent 
decency : the purity of manners in his holinefs and the Cardi- 
nal his nephew, fetting a powerful example and laying a ree 
ftraint on the exterior behaviour of perfons in high life. It is to 
be lamented, fays this Writer, that the nobility of Rome pique 
themfelves fo much on the diftin@tion of birth; as it makes 
them fo greatly neglect the education and improvement of their 
youth. For, while they are exalted with reflections on the an- 
cient greatnefs and {plendour of their Czfars and their Anto- 
nines, they conceit themfelves, as it were, in the rank of 
demi-gods, and are above troubling themfelves with application 
or ftudy ; exifting only to wafte their lives in ignorance and 
idlenefs. 

The Bourgeofe, or citizens of Rome, compofe an order of 
people, entirely diftinguifhed from the nobility; having their 
particular cuftoms, afflemblies and manners to themfelves ; mov- 
ing in a fphere equally fituated above the populace, as beneath 
the nobility. This rank is very numerous and refpectable ; and, 
notwithftanding many of them tread clofe on the heels of the 
nobles, in their houfes, furniture and equipages; they live in 
general with greater decency, and difplay much more intelli- 
gence and activity. 1 {peak from experience in affirming that 
the fociety of this order of people is yop J more agreeable, 
and their manners much more ingenuous and fincere, than thofe 
of their nominal fuperiors: to which, however, the latter pay 
the moft profound refpeé& ; efteeming a vifit from any of the 
nobles, as one of the higheft honours that can be done them. 
It is, indeed, among this rank of people only that any thing 
truly eftimable in the manners of the modern Romans is to be 
found : for, as to the common- people of Rome, they are a ftrange 
heterogeneous body, compofed of individuals of all nations ; 
and bearing no other refemblance to cach other than ina gene- 
ral ftupidity which indifcriminately p:evails through the whole. 
Among the people of Rome, however, here are not reckoned 
that multitude of beggars and pilgrims, which go thither from 
the feveral parts of Europe, and would fwarm there to an in- 
convenient and dangerous degree, did not the frequent diftur- 
bances they occafion, induce the Police to banifh them the 
city. The charitable diftributions, which are daily made in 
Rome, and are fufficient for their maintenance, tend naturally 
to increafe the number of this idle and ufelefs race of people. 
A {fpirit of charity is, indeed, fo general among the Romans, 
and their inftitutions of this kind fo numerous, that it might 
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well be miftaken for the general and native fpirit of the people, 
did we not fee it have little or no effect on individuals, efpe- 
cially thofe of the lower rank. ‘Thefe are attached to each 
other folely by the ties of pleafure or intereft. They know 
not what it is, to have either love or efteem for each other, or 
to afford reciprocal affiftance in cafes of neceffity. It is not 
uncommon to fee unhappy wretches, taken fuddenly ill, perith 
for want of help; without any one’s being moved to compaf- 
fionate them, or even to convey them to an hofpital, where 
they would be received and tenderly treated. They fo little re- 
femble the good Samaritan, that even a neighbour will look 
calmly and unconcerned on the greate{t misfortune of a neigh-. 
bour, nor think himfelf in any degree obliged to relieve him, 
Itis indeed this want of compaffion and benevolence among the 
populace, that hath, in fome meafure, increafed the number of 
hofpitals and other charitable inftitutions ; where the diftreffed 
meet with that temporal as well as {piritual confolation, which. 

they would be deprived of at home.” 
. *© The inhabitants of Rome, as of all the ecclefiaftical ftates 
in general, have a natural averfion to labour; nothing lefs 
than abfolute neceflity prevailing on them even to cultivate 
their lands. ‘There are indeed a few peafants, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, who for a while will labour hard; when, 
tired of their miferable fituation, they are defirous of fpeedily 
fcraping together a fum, in order to enable them to come and 
fettle in town. ‘This they never fail to do, as foon as they are 
able; beginning their eftablifhment with dealing in fome kind 
of frippery ; 1n which if they fucceed fo far as to acquirea 
very middiing fubfiftence, they foon conceit themfelves refpec- 
table defcendants of the ancient Romans, and affeét all their 
ftate and dignity. In cunfequence of this affectation, they 
will refufe to fell their commodities but juft when they pleafe, 
and particularly at meal-times, will turn away their cuflomers 
from their fhops, and order them to come at a more convenient 
hour. It is no wonder if fuch kind of traders foon fhut up 
fhop, and turn thieves and beggars ; for they never return to 
work. «nd hence it is that the ftreets and churches {warm 
with vagabonds ; while the prifons are full of criminals, and. 
the ports of the ecclefiaftical ftate are too few, to afford room 
or employment for the multitude of delinquents that are con- 
{tantly condemned tothe Gallies.”’ , 
Our Author obferves, it hath been afferted by fome mo- 
dern Writers that Courtezans, or common women, are public- 
ly author'zed in Rome; it having been foid that young women 
inclined to give themfelves up licentioufly to the public, madea 
kind of profeffion to the Cardinal Vicar, by faying they were 
defirous far’ lavorare il terreno. ‘This ftory our Abbe denies 
to 
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to be true; affuring us that courtezans are fo far from being au- 
thorized at Rome, they are not permitted to refide within the 
walls. ‘¢ On the contrary, fays he, the magiftracy are no 
fooner informed of a young woman’s living an irregular and 
licentious life, than fhe is either banifhed the city, or com- 
mitted to a houfe of correétion. This rule is ftriétly obfery- 
ed; I myfelf having been witnefs of the application of the ma- 
eiftrate to a foreign Minifter, for permiflion to apprehend a 
number of loofe women, who hag taken refuge within the di- 
ftricts of his palace, in order to follow their ‘infamous prefef- 
fion with impunity.”” Not, fays Mr. Richard, that the Romans 
are more {trict in their morals than the inhabitanti of the other 
cities of Italy ; but, as before obferved, more folicitous to pre- 
ferve external appearances. 

«¢ This people are in general extremely impetuous in their 
paffions ; jealoufy or reftraint working them up to the moft ex - 

travagant excefs. It is even common for th: fe, of the lower 
rank, to ftab one another in the ftreets with the moft determin- 
ed refolution. He that ftrikes firftis ufually the conqueror ; 
and, if he be not himfelf wounded, walks off with great fe- 
renity, while the fpectators take the other to. fome hofpital. 
Thefe barbarous fcenes are fo frequent we are told in Rome, 
that no lefs than twenty of thefe bloody rencounters happened 
between December 1761, and May 1762. I myfelf pafling, 
during this interval of time, near the Rotondo, heard two pea- 
fants at high words with each other, and in a moment faw 
one of them aflaffinated. A prodigious number of peop!e were 
gathered round ; but they feemed to take little notice of the 
matter; the afla fin marching off unmolefted *.” 

Our Author goes on to relate feveral other facts and circum- 
ftances, ferving, to prove the fanguinary and barbarous difpofi- 
tions of thefe people; and that evcn of the fair fex, and chale 
of the firft rank. 

Notwithftanding all which, we are told that there is no city 
in the world where forcigners live at greater eafe and fecuri-y 


thanin Rome. The natives have a kind of refpe& for ftran- 


gers, founded on the notion of their fuperior ftrength; and 


* As our Author fpeaks fo pofitively of the iteration of thefe afaf- 
finations, we do not r:efufe him credit; otherwife fuch an acc dent as 


is kere related might have happened, without our inferring fuch atros, 


cious actions to pafs off in general with impumty. Weeven ren rember 
ourfelves to have feen not many years ago, a man flabbed by anot her, 
at noon day, before the Eaft. india houfe at Amfercam, in the preferce 
of hundieds of people ; when the affaffin was fuffered to put up his 
knife, and walk of in like ‘manner unmolefted. This did noc hi: der 
the officers of jnftice however, from making proper fearch afer him, 
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their fear of its effects. Add to this, that the Government ig. 
terefts itfelf greatly in behalf of foreigners, and punithes any 
infult on them, much more feverely than if committed ona 
Roman. | 

On the whole, our Author’s account of the modern Romans 
is a very difadvantageous one ; as well with regard to the moral 
as the a Cara character of that people; they being reprefented 
as no lefs deteftable on account of their infincerity and cruelty, 
than contemptible for their imdolence, cowardice and vanity. 

Of the character and manners of the Neapolitans, Mr. Ri- 
chard gives the following account. ‘ The prefent nobility 
of Naples feem to entertain but little of that fpirit of revolt 
and independence, which fo greatly diftinguifhed their anceftors, 
and of which we have even had fome inftances within the pre- 
fent century. Their manners are lefs rigid, and their conver- 
fation more eafy and polite. There is little gallantry, how- 
ever, pra@tifed in high-life at Naples. The regularity of man- 
ners, which hath prevailed at court, for near twenty years paft, 

having, given a great check to the former diflolutenefs of ‘the 
Neapolitan nobility ; or at leaft, laying them under the neceflity 
of keeping thei intrigues of this kind very fecret. Their af- 

-¥emblies are numerous and brilliant ; they play high and are 
permitted to indulge themfelves in all kinds of games whether 
of fki]] orichance.” 

Of the citizens, or fecond rank of people at Naples, our 
Author fpeaks with refpect: of the Neapolitans in general, 
however, he feems to defpair of giving the Reader an adequate 
idea. ‘¢ This nation, fays he, is fo much at variance with it- 
felf, that it is hardly to be conceived how it could ever afford 
the fhadow of fuch a revolution, as was effected by the famous 
Maffienello. The common people, indeed, are perpetually 
employed in calumniating and reviling cach other ; carrying 
their brutality fo far as to brand one another with the moft odi- 
ous vices; and piquing themfelves highly on their talents for 
abufe. It is with fome reafon, therefore, they have been long 
confidered as one of the moft barbarous and miferable nations 
of Europe. Difingenuous to the laft degree, there is no truft- 
ing them in any tranfaction of commerce or otherwife: and 
yet, for the fake of money, and to indulge their natural idle- 
nefs, they will defcend to the moft infamous fpecies of traffic. 

Jt is by no means rare, to fee a Neapolitan father make a prac- 
tice of felling the honour of his daughters, or for a hufband 
to live by the proftitution of his wife. Add to this, that the 
Neapolitans are flothful and flovenly to a proverb; which is 
fo much the more to be regretted, as their perfons are, for the 
moft part, tall and well made: fo that, if decently attired, 
they would make a fine figure; at leaft thofe of them who - 
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hot maimed and mutilated by the fhameful effets of their 
infamous debaucheries. But this is the cafe with fo many of 
them, that it is no wonder it gave rife to the vulgar faying, 
current over Europe; Naples is a paradife, inhabited by devils.” 

_ After giving them this appellation, our Abbé proceeds to 2 
defcription of their religious deportment ; which, it muft be 
owned, is grofs and indeed diabolical enough. 

s* There is little, in the external appearance of religion at 
Naples, confiftent with a facred folemnity ; efpecially in the 
behaviour of the multitude that attend on divine worfhip. The 
vulgarity, which is commen to their other actions, accompanies 
them to the fanétuary; where they come, for a quarter of an 
hour, on Sundays and Feftivals, to hear Mafs ; and behave ir 
the moft indecent and irreligious manner imaginable. Not 
having the leaft idea of devotion, they rufh tumultuoufly inte 
the church; placing themfelves on the firft bench they fee 
empty, or ftanding up together in companies, talking about 
indifferent affairs. At their entrance, indeed, they give a for- 
mal nod to the altar, or kifs their hand to the image of the 
Saint, whofe feftival is celebrated: after which, I obferved 
that both high and low ufually kept their feat; never troubling 
themfelves with what pafled, till the elevation of the hoft call- 
ed upon them again for another nod. Nay I have feen rude 
fellows turn into ridicule, and laugh at, ftrangers who knelt 
down devoutly during the celebration of Mafs*. Not that 
even the groffeft of thefe people are without their favourite 
Saints and private practices of devotion ; to which they are ate 
tached even to a degree of fanaticifm bordering on brutality. I re- 
member in particular feeing a furious old woman, in the Church 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, fwearing and curfing at a Madona, 
placed in one of the niches, for having difappointed her on 
fome interefting occafion, by not hearing her prayers, or refufing 
to comply with them. It was well for the poor Madona 
(which by the way was a fine image) that fhe was fecured by 
an iren grating ; or the old virago would have certainly demo- 
lifhed her.”’ 

*¢ The great objec of popular devotion at Naples is the li+ 
quefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, their patron. This 
is effected twice a year, in the Months of May and September. 
Thetime, even to the very hour, being known, in which this 
miracle is to be exhibited ; an innumerable multitude aflemble 
about the chapel of the Saint, or to the place where the pro- 


* Such is the influence of cuftom, and the natural difpofition of a 
people! We have feen, in like manner, a parcel of Dutch boors infult 
a ftranger, who thought decency required him to fit without his hat, 


while their D:mine was preaching. 
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ce‘ion is to difplay the folemnity. Here they begin to invoke 
the Saint, with confufed exclamations and extravagant geftures ; 
beating their breafts, and crying out, by :thoufands, for. him 
to work the miracle: which if he does not effeé& immediately, 
they repeat their exclamations in the moft ob{treperous tones 
of impatience and refentment; calling out on all fides San Ge- 
naro fa dunque preflo: thatisto fay, grithee make hafte, Saint Fa- 
nuary. Jf after this, the miracle fhould unluckily be delayed, 
and any foreigner happen to be in the crowd, whofe figure 
fhould difpleafe the populace, it is ten to one but they take him 
for an Heretic, whofe prefence interrupts the operation of the 
miracle. In which cafe, he is certain to be pulled to pieces;’ 
though perhaps he may happen to be all the while a good Ca- 
tholic: fo, at leaft, it'‘happened lately to a principal domeftic 
of a foreign ambaflador ; who was even on his knees in the 
middle of the ftreet, on this occafion: but, becaufe he was 
thought to have rather a look of curiofity than expectation, and 
withal did not cry out San Genaro fa prefio, he was remarked; 
and in a minute received a ftab from almoft every one, that 
could reach him with a ftiletto. After the outrage was com- 
mitted, indeed, and the miracle over, fome people exprefled 
a litile regret; efpecially on finding a chaplet in the pocket of 
the deceafed ; by which they were very fure he was a good 
Catholic *.” : : 

A fimilar. fatality, we are told, had like to have befallen an 
acquaintance of our Author; who, being a miffionary of the 
French congregation, was fufpected by his drefs to be a prieft 
of the Oratory, and confequently a Janfenift. This gentle- 
man, however, we may fuppofe to have been too deep in the 
fecret of the miracle, to rifk his life in feeing it accomplifhed ; 
he therefore prudentially and timely withdrew. 

Of the Venetians, our traveller gives a more refpectable 
idea than in general hath been entertained of that people; 
the voluptuoufnefs of whofe manners hath been thought to coun- 
terballance the wifdom of their government and conttitution. 
He obferves, in particular, that the young nobility, and other 
perfons of fortune, do not fo familiarly confort with the courte- 


* This cireumftance puts our Author in mind of the fituation, in 
which the celebrated Leibnitz orce found himfelf ina littl voyage on 
the Adriatic. Being on board a {mail fhip, bound from Venice to An- 
cona; and meeting with a violent florm, he overhesrd the feamen, who 
teok him for an Heretic, confulting whether they fhould not throw him 
overboard, to appeafe the tempeft; upon which he pulled out a chaplet 
and crucifix (very neceffary implements for a Proteftant travelling in 
Catholic countries) and began to tell his beads very devoutly. ‘This 
was fufficiert ; the mariners were convinced he was no Jonas, and plied 
their fails ul. they arrived iafe at their deftined haven. 
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gans as formerly; the latter being fallen into much greater con- 
tempt than that in which they were ufed to be held. On the 
other hand, the ladies of rank receive and pay vifitg, as in 
France, England and elfewhere ; holding aflemblies, t&which 
the gentlemen are frecly admitted ; fo that the jealoufy and re- 
ferve, formerly fubfifting between the virtuous part of both 
fexes, are in a great degree removed. In confequence of this 
reformation, we are told the ladies are more happy and the 
gentlemen more polite ; neither of them running the tempta- 
tion and rifk, they ufed to lie under, either from gaming or 
gallantry. Not, fays our Author, that the profeffion of a 
courtezan is prohibited at Venice as it isat Rome; they are ftill 
under the protection of the government, who will not permit 
them to be cheated or infulted. Nay they are not yet become 
even infamous; perfons of all ranks and conditions, going 
openly to their miferable retreats, and enquiring their way to 
them with the fame unconcern as they would afk their way to 
a church *, 

Of the manners of the Fisrentines, M. Richard gives an’ 
agreeable deicription ; although he does not reprefent their ge- 
neral character as very refpectable. He obferves, in particular, 
the prepoficilion they entertain, particularly the ladies, for the 
Englifh nation; many individuals of which, he fays, are 
tempted to purchafe houfes and refide there for a confiderable 
time; chiefly induced by motives of perfonal attachment. 

Of the Ad/anef:, our Author gives a very favourable account, 
and alfo of the Gencz/e; under which latter article he takes 
occalion to fpeak of the origin of that {trange office and cha- 
rater of a Cicifbeo; which is fo well known in Italy, and for 
which the Italians have been fo often rallied by the other na- 
tions of Europe. An Italian Cicifbeo, according to our Au- 
thor, owes his exiftence to the fame principle as that of the 
Spanish Duenna, viz. the jealoufy of the hufband. It was 
formerly the cuftom, he fays, for the bridegroom to make choice 
of fome difcreet and intimate friend; in whom he confided, 
as the incorruptible guardian of conjugal fidelity. It is natural 
to fuppofe thefe guardians to have been generally pretty far ad- 
vanced in years, and not of the moft promifing figure and ac- 
complifhments ; unlefs indeed we are to conceive the tie of ho- 
nour, in the primitive Cicifbeas, fo great, as to defeat the 
influence of perfonal charms, affifted both by time and oppor- 


* Of the Venetian carnivals, whofe diverfion hath been fo mightily 
enhanced by fome Writers, the Abbé Richard gives an account, by no 
means calculated to excite the curiofity of thefg, who have been ufed to 
the more fprightly and amuwling entertainments of fome other coun- 
tyics. 
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tunity. But, as every thing, fays our Author, however welf 
intended, degenerates into abufe, circumftances are now en- 
tirely altered, and it is as requifite to have the cicifbeo as 
agreeable to the wife as tothe bufband. The choice of this 
very friendly domeftic, is now become a family affair, and is 
fetsled with the marriage-articles: for when he is once chofen, 
he is feldom er ever changed; fo that a lady is greatly to be 
pitied, whofe cicifbeo happens to prove difagreeable to her. 
At Lucca, we are told, their office is in higher efteem, than 
is any other part of Italy: it being common to find fome of 
them, who have ferved their refpective miftrefles for forty or 
fifty years together ; and, who feem externally as affiduous to 
oblige them as the youngeft of their profeffion. ‘Their cuftom 
is to attend the lady, wherever fhe goes, to affift at her toilette, 
and to follow her even to confeffion, where his office is to hold 
he: fan, her gloves, her prayer-book, and her lap-dog.——— 

. Im treating of the fate of Sciences and the poltte arts, that of 
mufic and the Italian theatre naturally takes up a confiderable 
fhare of the Writer’s attention. It is at Venice, he fays, that 
mufic is carried to the higheft degree of perfe€tion; particu- 
Jarly with regard to the execution both vocal and inftrumen- 
tal. At thetime he happened to be there, indeed, the aétors 
at all the opera-houfes were but indifferent. This does not 
prevent his giving the fuperiority to their theatrical entertain- 
ments above thofe of Rome. In the theatres of the Jatter, he 
ebferves that, women are never permitted to come on the ftage, 
either as fingers pr dancers: the female characters in their 
operas being reprefented by eunuchs; who, though many of 
them haye angelic voices, are fo aukward in their carriage and 
. gefture, that, to be able to hear them with any pleafure, one 
ought always to fhut ones cyes. At Naples, he remarks that the 
opera is extremely fuperb; that they have the fineft voices and 
the fineft mufic; he intimates, however, that it is conducted 
with greater magnificence than tafte. 

As to the arts of fculpture, painting and engraving, our tra- 
veller fhews no want of tafte or attention to fuch of thefe 
fubjects as he takes an opportunity to mention. The fame 
may be faid with regard to literature and 4ntiquities ; but 
thefe are too numerous for us to dwell on. We hall fele&, 
therefore, only one or two fhort fpecimens of his critical abili- 
ties this way. Every body hath feen, or heard of, the famous 
picture of the Roman Charity; in which is reprefented an old 
man, fucking at the breaft of his daughter, through the grates of 
a prifon. Mr. Richard obferves, that, in the real hiftory, it 
was a woman who was fo relieved by her daughter. ¢ The 
keeper of the prifon, fays Valerius Maximus, being greatly af- 
fected with compaffion, at the fituation of an ancient a 
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who was condemned by the pretor to be ftrangled, delayed the 
putting his orders into execution, and even admitted her daugh- 
ter to come and fee her; taking care, however, that the Jatter 
brought her no food or apparent nourifhment. But, finding, to his 
great aftonifhment, that the old woman {till furvived, his curiofity 
tempted him to fee what pafled between them; when he faw, 
with much greater aftonifhment, the daughter nourifhing her 
mother with her own milk: a circumftance which, being re- 
lated to the triumvir and pretor, the old woman’s pardon was 
‘granted her, in confideration of this remarkable inftance of na- 
tural affection in her daughter*.’ The painters, however, mutt 
not be cemfured, fays our Abbé for having falfified hiftory, in 
delineating a man inftead of a woman; becaufe it is very pof- 
fible they only copied the Greek painters, who had before tranf- 
mitted to pofterity a fact of a fimilar kind. One Cimon, an 
Athenian, being far advanced in years, and condemned to be 
ftarved, to death in prifon; his daughter, who was permitted 
orly-tdfee him through the grate of his dungeon, made ufe of 
the fame expedient to fhew her affection and preferve her fa- 
ther’s life+. ‘There is reafon, therefore, to think the original 
picture founded on the Greek ftory rather than on the Roman. 
After giving a defcription of the tombs of Sannazarius ¢ and 
Virgil, our Abbé obferves, that the name of the Jatter is ftill held 
in great veneration even by the populace ; fome of whom look 
upon ‘him to have been a faint, and others a great magician. 
They pretend that he opened the way from Naples to Puzzoli, 
by virtue of his magical incantations ; and that he ‘conftructed, 
by the fame means, the brazen horfe, which formerly ftood in 
‘the fquare of St. Januarius ; and to which they tell us he com- 
municated the virtue of curing the difeafes of all fuch horfes as 
fhould walk round it, or pafs under its fhadow. I was fome 
time before I could difcover any reafonable conjé€tures for the 
grounds of thefe traditions ; except what may be deduced from 
the Georgics ; where the poet difplays a degree of {kill in agri- 
¢ulture, the management of cattle, and other hufbandry-affairs : 


* Duo nen penttrat aut quid non excogitat pietas. Quid tamin audio 
tum quam matrem nate uberibus alitam. Putaret aliquis bec contra rerum 
naturam faftum, nifi diligere parentes prima nature lex effet. Val. Max. 
L. v. c. iv. , . 

+ Herent ce fiupent Lominum oculi, cum hujus fai piflam imaginem vi- 
deret, cafufque antiqui conditionem, prafentis /peGaculi admiratione reno- 
want. ld, tid. 

t Asa proof of the ignorance and fuperflition prevailing among the 
common people of this country, this writer obferves, that it has been 
thought neceffary, in order to prevent the demolition of the two fine 
figures of Apolle and Minerva ;!::ea on each fide this tomb, ‘to write 
Partheir-pedeltals David and Judith. 
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but turning over the life of Virgil, prefixed to a tranflation of 


the ZEnead into Italian verfe by Hannibal Caro, I found it there 
related that Virgil ftudied phyfic and the mathematics at Naples; 
and that, on his arrival at Rome, he had cured a number of 
fick horfes in the ftables of Auguftus: with feveral additional 
{tories relative to his wonderful {kill in curing horfes and other 
animals, It is certainly an imperfect idea, of what is here in- 
timated, that gave rife to the above-mentioned notions about 
the fecret virtue inftilled by Virgil into the brazen horfe. 

In regard to the nature of the feveral governments, fubfifting in 
different parts of Italy, our Author is by no means fo accurate and 
particular, as might be expeéted from a writer who fo freely 
cenfures others for the like defects. 

As to the articles of phyfics and natural hiftory, he is alfo lefs 
fortunate in his obfervations and conjectures, than he appears 
on other topics. But we have already extended this article toa 


fufficient length. K 
8 





Synopfis univerfae praxeos-medice, in binas partes divifa, quarum 
prior contractum omnium morborum, tum internorum, tum exter- 
norum confpe Sum exhibet ; altera vero rem medicamentariam, 
perpetuis commentariis iit ufiratam, Spit : Auétore Jolepho Lieu- 
taud, primario fiirpis regiae medico, imperante dileciiffimo Ludo- 


vico XV. 2. Vol. 4to. Amftelodami, de Tournes. 


A Synopfis of the Practice of Phyfic in general, in two parts 5 
the firft containing a fuccin& View of all Difeafes, both in- 
ternal and external ; the fecond, a materia medica, with com- 
ments, &c. 


S various as have been the opinions of mankind in every 

other inftance, fo likewife have the medical writers in all 

ges differed widely from each other in their fentiments, as to 

ae moft eligible method of arranging difeafes. Nothing -can 

be more unqueftionable, than that Sy ftem, in every {cience, con- 
‘tributes infinitely towards imprefling difting ideas on the mind ; 

and that fyftem is certainly the bet, whofe feveral parts are 

moft obvioufly diftinguifhed. 

‘The mode of arrangement which is Jeaft fyftematical, is that 
of Mangetus in his Polialthea, Dr. James in his Medical Dic- 
‘tionary, &c. namely the alphabetical. ‘This method is un- 
doubtedly very exceptionable, becaufe it prefuppofes in the 
ftudent a knowledge of the names of difeafes, which, upon 

4 obferving 
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obferving a certain concourfe of fymptoms, is perhaps the only 
thing of which he wants to be informed. 

Aretzus, Coelius Aurelianus and others, divided difeafes ac- 
cording to their time of duration, viz. into acute and chronic, 
‘This method alfo is by no means fatisfactory ; for nature has 
fixed no pofitive limits between one and the other; nor does 
it afford us any marks of diftin€tion in the firft ftage of dif- 
eafes, the difference confi{ting only in the time of duration : 
now majus et minus non mutet [peciem. 

Monfieur Sauvages, in his Nofologia Methodica, from the ex- 
ample of modern botanifts, has divided difeafes into clafles, or- 
ders, genera and fpecies, characterizing each, not from theif 
caufes, but from their moft obvious fymptoms. ‘This we think 
the moft eligible method, though the author, from the great 
difficulty of the undertaking, may not have been able to bring 
it to that degree of perfection which might be wifhed. 

The author before us has thought fit to adapt the anato- 
mical method of Sennertus, and Jonftonus in his Jdea univer- 


falis medicine. His firft and grand divifion is into internal dif~ 


eafes, external difeafes, and difeafes of women and children, The 
firft he fubdivides into general difeafes, and thofe whofe feat. 
is uncertain ; internal difeafes of the head ; internal difeafes 
of the breaft; internal difeafes of the abdomen. ‘The fecond, 
into general difeafes ; external difeafes of the head ; difeafes 
of the trunk and limbs ; difeafes of the fkin. ‘The third into 
difeafes of virgins and married women ; difeafes of children. 

The objections to this mode of divifion are urged by Mon- 
fieur Sauvages, in the Prolegomena to his Nofologia, with equal 
energy and perfpicuity: to him therefore we refer our read- 
ers, and haften to confider the merit of our author, exclufive 
of his plan. 

The book opens with an account of fevers in general, as 
neceflarily preceeding that of each particular fpecies. Our 
tranflation of the following paragraph, from this firft fection, 
will be fufficient to give an idea of Monfieur Lieutaud’s opi- 
nion of this matter. Having declared his diflike to theory and 
conjecture, * I fhall now, ({ays he,) proceed candidly and with- 
out circumlocution, to deliver what thirty years experience 
hath enabled me to collect upon this fubjeét. And to begin 
with the moft familiar, I muft declare, that after affiduoufly 
attending the fick both day and night, I never obferved more 
than four {pecies of eflentia! continued fevers; viz. I. Simple con- 
tinued, or that which remains uniformly the fame, without 
exacerbation, which definition however is not to be received 
in too limited a fenfe: its duration rarely exceeds fourteen 
days, unlefs difturbed by improper. treatment. II. Putrid 
continued, which is diltinguiflacd by remarkable exacerbations 
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and violent fymptoms, and which feems to proceed from a mof- 
bid affection of the blood and juices, tending towards putre- 
faction: hence it is, that this fpecies feldom terminates but 
in confequence of fome notable evacuation, by which the blood 
and juices are freed from the offending caufe, which fpontane- 
ous or critical evacuation is its peculiar charaéteriftic. III. 
The ardent, diftinguithed by intenfe thirft and internal heat. 
IV. Malignant, whofe violent fymptoms feem to arife from 
the brain and nerves being injured, by which circumftance 
alone it is fufficiently diftinguifhed. This laft fpecies is of 
Jongeft continuance, generally epidemic, contagious or pefti- 
Jential.” 

lf experience had fufficiently evinced the poffibility of cur- 
ing all fevers by one fpecific medicine, thefe diftinctions might 
jaftly be deemed ufelefs ; but fince thofe who have been moft 


converfant with thefe diforders are convinced that, in this: 


{ingle genus of continued fevers, the different fpecies require 
very different treatment; to diftinguifh them properly from 
each other, is certainly of great importance. For this reafon 
we fhall take the liberty to enquire into the propriety of our 
author’s fyftem. 

His firft fpecies, namely, /imple continued, is the fynochus im- 
putris of Galen, the fynochus fimplex of Riverius, the continens 
non putrida of Lommius, the febris inflammatoria of the mo- 
derns. ‘T’he fecond fpecies, namely, putrid continued is the fy- 
nochus of Sauvages, the febrts continua putrida of Boerhaave. 
According to our author, the peculiar characteriftic of this fe- 
ver, is its termination by fome critical evacuation, which eves 
ry tyro.in the medica] art knows to be by no means peculiar 
to any one {pecies of continued fever. Asto his third fpe- 
cies, which he chufes to call ardent, it appears, from his par- 
ticular deicription of this malady, to be in fact the bilious or 
remitting fever of other writers. (See Dr. Pringle’s difeafes 
of the army, p. 175.) With regard to his fourth fpecies, 
namely, malignant, we greatly difapprove his making the fup- 
pofed proximate caufe of the difeafe, its diftinguifhing charac- 
teriftic ; nothing being more unfy{tematical, or fallacious, than 
to diftinguifh difeafes any otherwife than by their obvious 
fymptoms. By this {pecies of fever, the author means that 
which Dr, Pringle hath fo accurately defcribed under the title 
of the jail or hofpital fever, and which may not improperly be 
confidered as a {pecies of the plague. It is the typhus carcerum 
of Sauvages. Our author, in his chapter upon this fpecies, 
énumerates its fymptoms minutely, in which, in general, he dif- 
fers little from other authors: but in regard to its duration, 
he fays, ¢ 1 affert that the malignant fever never terminates 
before the twenty-firft day ; and that in general it is con- 
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tinued to the fortieth or fixtieth, or farther.’ Neverthelefs 
Dr. Pringle affures us, that he has known it end, either in death 
er recovery, in feven days, but that in the hofpicals it gene 
rally continued frotn fourteen to twenty. : 

In treating of the cure of this diforder, our author agrees if 
general with the method prefcribed by Dr. Pringle, except 
in a timid ufe of the bark, concerning which he ftill retains 
the prejudices of the laft age, notwithftanding its acknowleds- 
ed power as an antifeptic; a quality which recommends it 
very particularly in the cure of a difeafe, in which there is an 
univerfal tendency to putrefaction. 

Upon the whole, the firft volume of this work is not with- 
out meritj7as it contains a general defcription of mroft difeaf- 
es; but its chief value confifts in the account of morbid ap- 
pearances on diffe€tion, which are frequently interfperfed 
throughout the work. This volume is however little more 
than a tranflation into latin of the author’s Pregis de la medecine 
pratique, publifhed fome years ago. 

The fecond volume we fuppofe to be original: it contains 
the author’s fyftem of the Materia Medica. He divides the whole 
into two books, one of which comprehends fuch medicines as 
are ufed internally, andthe other, external medicines. ‘The 
firit book is divided into two fe@tions ; one treating of thofe 
medicines which feem to act on the whole animal oeconomy, 
and the other, of thofe whofe powers feem confified to fome 
particular part. Thefe fe€tions are azain fubdivided into claf- 
fes, in which the feveral fubftances are diftributed according 
to their fuppofed effe&s on the human body, thus d//uentia, re- 
Jrigerantia, temperantia, &c. and in each clafs they are finally 
divivided into emporetica, officinaha, and magiftralia. The aw- 
thor moreover fubjoins to each clafs, a fhort commentary on 
the feveral fimple fubftances, and officinal preparations therein 
contained. 

If we were difpofed to be fevere upon this celebrated French 
phyfician, this fecond part of -his work would afford us ample 
field for criticifm. He very frequently afcribes to medicines, 
virtues founded only on ancient opinions, which later experi- 
ence hath fufficiently exploded; and as to his chemical know- 
ledge, it appears extremely dorné. In his comment on the new- 
tral falt called arcanum duplicatum, it feems, fays he, to be com- 
pofed of the mitrous alkali, and vitriolic acid, being prepared of 
calcined nitre and green vitriol. If he had been at all acquaint- 
ed with chemiftry, he would not have talked of a mitrous alkali ; 
he would have known that there is nothing peculiar in the al- 
kali obtained from nitre ; that it is merely a fixed alkali, in no 
sefpect different from that which is produced by calcination from 
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vegetables in general. ‘This falt is what chemifts commonly 


call Vitriolated Tartar, and may be generated by a proper combi_- 
nation of any two fubftances which contain the vitriolic acid and 


vegetable alkali. But what renders our Author’s unacquaintance. 
with chemiftry more confpicuous, is, that, in the very next’ 
article, he comments upon vitriolated tartar as being a different 
falt from the foregoing. : 

After all, if we compare this volume with the generality of, 
books formerly written on the Materia Medica, it merits praife, 
on account of its greater fimplicity ; though we take the liberty , 
to affure the Author, that he might expunge a very confiderable 
number both of his fimple and compound medicines, without 
any detriment to the art of healing. 

Bt 





Meditazioni fulla Felicita. 
Reflections on Happinefs. 12mo. Milan, 1765. 


HERE is, perhaps, no word in the vocabulary, whofe 
meaning is fo vague and indeterminate as that of happi- 

nefs. Nothing is more natural than for individuals, in making 
ufe of that term, to have an eye to their own peculiar emolu-. 
ment or gratification, But as it is impoffible, from phyfical 
caufes, for aman to poffefs any conftant ftate of fatisfaction, in, 
himfelf; fo it is equally impoffible, from moral caufes, for him 
to enjoy any fuch conftant ftate of fatisfaction in fociety. | 
Without defires there can be no gratification, and every gratifi- 
cation is neceflarily fooner or ater difgufted by fatiety. Whether 
eur defires and gratifications, therefore, are of the phyfical or’ 
moral kind, we fee there is an incapacity in the very nature of 
our conftitution for conftant gratification. By happinefs, then, if 
we mean any thing really attainable *, we muft mean fome ftate 
of enjoyment, in which the moderation of our defires may prevent 
the groffer difguft of gratification. But how far fuch a ftate is, 
with regard to the individual, raifed above a {tate of indolence 
and infipidity, will poffibly admit of difpute; fince every mo- 
tive of action is apparently attended with fome defire, and the 
degree of activity is proportioned to the vehemence of that de- 
fire. Hence, to confider man merely as a phyfical and inde- 


* And if we do not, to what purpofe is it made the object of moral 
or philofophical difquifition? ‘Che happinefs, we hope for in a future 
life, being a different object; the poffeffion of which we are to be in- 
vefled with, in confequence of a tctal change in our conftitution; and 
of our putting off the corporeal body for the fpiritual body. 
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pendent being, it does not appear that he canbe any farther 
a gainer by moderating the warmth of his defires, than in there- 
by diminifhing the mortification of difappointment, or prevent- 
ing the difguft attendant on gratification. With his defires we 
rank alfo his hopes and expectations; all which are equally op- 
pofed to difguft, fear or dilappointment. And thus while paim 
and pleafure, in all their modes, are relative and reciprocal, wé 
fee as little poffibility of defining, as of attaining, phyfical 
happinefs. There isa fpecies of happinefs, however, which is 
both definable and attainable, and which may with propriety 
be called facial or political happinefs. It will hardly be doubted 
by thofe, who have made matters of this kind their ftudy, that 
the life of alavage is as phyfically happy, as that of the moft 
polifhed citizen. If the former hath fewer pleafures and in- 
dulgences, his mortifications and difappointments are propor- 
tionably lefs: the fenfibility of both is adapted to their differ- 
ence of fituation, and though they deal not, for the fame 
amount, in the commerce of pleafure and pain, their balance, 
in fettling the account, is equal. It is very different with re- 
gard to focial and political happine/s. The merchant, who trades 
for the revenue of princes, and annually returns millions, tho’ 
he fhould fave no more at the year’s end, than the petty trader 
who deals for pence, is yet held in a very different light in 
point of refpeét and authority. His perfonal influence is greater, 
his enjoyments in every refpect fuperior; although at the fame 
time his perfonal concern, affiduity and rifk rife in the fame 
proportion. And yet that he is more happy, in a political 
fenfe, than a mean trader, whofe credit will barely enable him 
to pay his bills, cannot be doubted. In Jike manner, it can- 
not be difputed, that a polifhed nation is, in the fame fenfe, 
much happier than a nation of favages. 
- Now civilized man, being both a phyfical and political being, 
his happinefs is of courfe dependant both on his natural confti- 
tution as a man, and on the civil conftitution of the ftate or 
community of which he is a political member. Confidered 
merely as the former, happinefs is out of the queftion; he 
hath neither words to define it, nor means to attainit. As the 
latter, both the object, and the means of purfuing it, are ob- 
vious: but till he can feparate the citizen from the man, and 
vice verfé, he will naturally look for thofe gratifications as a 
man, to which he hath a right only as acitizen, and will make 
ule of the means of the latter to gratify the defires and inclina- 
tions of the former. Hence it is, that the happinefs of man, 
in a ftate of fociety, becomes a very intricate and complicated 


affair, both jn its means and end. ° 
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The very ingenious Author of the little piece before us ¢, 
‘feems indeed to confider it in this light, by his manner of treat. 
‘ing the fubjeét, although he does not make thofe diftinGtions, 
with which we have thought it expedient to introduce this Ar- 
ticle. We fhall proceed, however, to give the Reader an ab- 
ftract of his piece. 

‘ The caufe ef our unhappinefs, fays this Writer, is the ex- 
cefs of our défires beyond the power of gratifying them: the 
only way to be happy, therefore, is either to diminrfh our de- 
fires, or to increafe our power to gratify them, or both._—Now, 
the fum of our defires depends on the original fenfibility of our 
difpofition, on our conftitution, and the aflociation of our ideas: 
that of our power depending on the laws of nature, and the 
will of other intelligent beings. “The end of our defires is to 
avoid pain, and feek pleafure; both of which the imagination 
is naturally difpofed to exaggerate ; as we find that neither one 
nor the other pleafe or offend m reality fo much as they do in 
expectation. Hence an impartial examination tnto the very na- 
ture of our defires, tends to give us a new train of ideas, which 
ferves to diminifh the fum of our defires themfelves. Again, it 
is in the power of art fometimes to augment that natural power 
of gratification, which depens on the phyfical a€tion of exter- 
nal caufes. Thus a particular regimen, for inftance, may aug- 
ment that which depends on the organization of the body: or 
the affiftance or non-refiftance cf other intelligent beings may, 
by various means, be purchafed, obtained, or rendered indif- 
ferent to our happinefs; fo that by this means our powers of 
gratification may be increafed. : 

¢ To confider thefe principles in their order: and, firft, of 
the nature of our defires. The moft general objeét of our de- 
fires-is wealth: and it muft be confefled that riches, being the 
ufual token of that power which men have over things, thofe 
who are rich feem to extend their own exiftence, and to intereft 
a much greater part of nature in their pleafures. Reafon 
ought to confine our thirft after riches within the bounds of 

phyfical and moral utility; for the art of enjoying wealth 1s 
“much more difficult than that of acquiring it. Whofoever is 
once arrived at the pofleffion of a competency, generally mul- 
tiplies his defires ; either becaufe, for want of due forefight, he 
prefers the gratification of his prefent caprice to that of future 
wants; or becaufe, from a contrary principle, he is ridiculoufly 
provident of fantaftical exigencies to come, neglecting the gra- 


* Said to be a man of rank and fortune, now refiding at Milan, and 
Author of the I:tule tra&t entitled Dei Delitti ¢ delle pene, See our laf 
Appendix. 
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tification of his prefent neceffities. ‘The prodigal and the mifer 
are equally miftaken in their reckoning; the error of both 
lying in the greater concern they beftow on chimerical and 


imaginary wants, than on real ones. We may be clearly con=— 


vinced, by an attentive examination into the nature of riches, 
that, whenever they furpafs the limits of competency, they 
neceflarily bring with them the defire of increafing, and the 
embarraflment of fecuring them ; befides numerous other fuf- 
picions and inquietudes, which multiply the fum of our de- 
fires beyond our power of gratifying them,’ 

From the confideration of riches, our author paffes to that of 
rank and honours ; endeavouring to fhew, that a thirft after am- 
bition, is in every refpect fimilar to that after wealth, and at- 
tended with like effeéts. He confiders next more’ particular- 
ly the influence, which imagination has over both our pains 
and pleafures; and here he fuppofes that our voluptuous fen- 
fations leofe more than any other, in their tranfition from ima- 
gination to reality. On the other hand, he conceives that 
our fears and anxieties depend much lefs on the organization 
of our frame, and the real nature of the object, than on the 
error of our imagination, which exaggerates the diftrefs or the 
danger. An attentive and careful examination, therefore, in- 
to the nature of things, {ays he, will greatly diminifh the in- 
fluence of that faculty, which is perpetually exciting irregu- 


lar and immoderate defires ; all which, in fa&, arife from our 
| ignorance. ‘Such an examination alfo, he conceives, would 


tend to make us prefer that vigorous activity, in which the gra- 
tification of our moderate defires always leaves the foul; and 
which never deprives us of the more agreeable fenfations, viz. 
thofe arifing from the fatisfying thofe phyfical wants, which 
fpontaneoufly arife from our conftitution. 
The diftin&tion made by our author between moderate and 
immoderate defires, may poflibly feem to clafh with what we 
obferved in the beginning of this article, refpecting the relative 
nature of pleafure and pain in general. It is to be obferved, 
however, that we are limited by our very nature and confti- 
tution, both to the enjoyment of pleafure, and the fuffering of 
pain within certain bounds ; even asa fpring, whofe elafticity, 
we fay, is always equa] to its compreflure. But this is to be 
underftood with certain limits; for if it be ftretched or com- 
prefled too far, it lofes the very virtue by which it is either 
compreffed or dilated. It is thus with our capacity for pleafure 
and pain; our fenfations of which, how moderate foever, are 
proportioned to each other *, At the fame time, neverthelefs, 
we 


* So that tho’ the moderation of our defires would make us more pel/iti- 
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we may entertain defires fo immoderate, that their gratification 
will debilitate even the capacity of enjoyment; in which cafe 
the difguft arifing from that gratification will not be propor- 
tionably fo great ; but the confequences will be ftill worfe, 
.becaufe it will weaken the faculty of future enjoyment, even 
as the overbending or ftretching a fpring deftroys its elafti- 
city. 

But, to return to our author ; who, confidering man asa 
compound being, conceives his power of gratification capable 
of being increafed not only by phyfical, but political means, 
‘In regard to the former, he prefcribes various rules to augment 
animal vigour and fentimental fortitude: all thefe, however, 
amount to no more than faying, ‘* preferve health, and acquire 
knowledge.” But tho’ happmefs be incompatible with fick- 
nefs and ignorance, yet it is not neceflarily conferred by health 
and knowledge: his remarks on the political means of encreaf- 
ing our power of gratification, are more pertinent; thefe tend- 
ing to a point, which, as we before obferved, is aCtually, tho’ 
ftill comparatively, attainable *. Our power of esatifcation, 
fays he, is to be confiderably augmented by the affiftance of 
others; whofe concurrence in our favour is to be purchafed 
either by riches or fervices. It were neceflary, however, to 
-poflefs a boundlefs and inexhauftible refource of riches, - in or- 
der to intereft a great number of perfons, for any confiderable 
‘time, to contribute to our peculiar gratification. The influ- 
ence of wealth, {ays our author, is in this refpect temporary ; 
and is employed to the greateft advantage in thofe conjunc- 
tures, which may *ferve to give a lafting eftablifhment to that 
fuperiority which it occaftonally gives us. ‘The influence of 
our fervices is of larger duration ; but it rather tends to pre- 
vent others from injuring us, than to excite them to be active 
in our favour. When people are attached to us on account 
of our wealth, their attachment is immediately united to a fenfe 


cal'y happy, it would not make us more phyfcally fo, unlefs we place fach 
-happinefs in the duration of owr capacity for the alternate fucceflion 
of pain and pleafure : but this is nothing more than longevity, which 
if the fum of our pains and pleafures {hould be perfectly equal, would be 
a flate of infipidity not of happine’s. 

* What we mean is this; it is poflible that the phy/icaf happinefs of 
individuals in all ages and climes may be equal; but it cannot be 
“doubted that the political happinefs of an European, or of any other i- 
habitant of polifhed nations, is much greater than that of the barbarians 
of primitive ages, or the favages of the prefent. Itis hence ‘evident 
alio, that political happinefs, tho’ attainable, is only fo in a compara- 
tive degree ; for we know not that the moft refined, voluptuous and 
independent people on earth, have as yet attained the ne plus ultra‘of 
political happinefs. : | 
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of their own wants ; but when they are only bound to us by 
moral obligation, they are held by the flender and uneven ties 
of mere opinion. Now chance or caprice have fo great an ef- 
fect on popular opinion, that its pofleffion is of all things the. 
moft uncertain. A man, who is folicitous of obtaining the: 


good opinion of mankind, by endeavouring to ferve them, muit 


make a total and perpetual facrifice of his own fenfe and fenfi- 
bility ; he muft regulate both his words and actions by the ca- 
prices of public opinion ; renouncing, as it were, his own be- 
ing, to aflume an heterogeneous exiftence foreign to himfelf, 
and fimilar to that of the multitude. And this facrifice he muft 
make merely for the enjoyment of an imaginary good, which 
is every moment ready to efcape him. Where is the man, of 
the leaft elevation of foul, capable of acting long fo inconfift- 
ently and abfurdly ? There are two ways to induce others to co- 
operate with our defigns ; the firft is by acquiring their appro- 
bation or confent to what we have an inclination to do ; and 
the other by artfully taking the advantage of human weaknets, 
to inculcate inceflantly their natural inferiority with regard 
to ourfelves. - It is by this method mankind are the moft ef- 
fectually fubjected to our pleafure ; as they are thus bound by 
the moft indiffoluble of all ties, that of fear. The moft cer- 
tain rule, by which to attain this end, is that of difplaying on 
every proper occafion, an inconteftible fuperiority in point of 
fortitude or courage: this being a virtue the moft confpicu- 
ous and commanding in all ages and all countries. ‘There is 
a method, our author obferves, alfo, of depriving others of the 
opportunity of laying a reftraint on_our powers of gratifi- 
cation ; this is by withdrawing ourfelves from fociety, and liv- 
ing in obfcurity under the protection of the laws. This laft 
condition, fays he, is abfolutely indifpenfible ; left that fenfe 
of fuperiority, which is common to men in a ftate of fociety, 
fhould make them rufh into acts of injuftice againft an help- 
lefs folitary, incapable of refifting their violence. This laft 
method is the leaft perilous, as well as the leaft fubject to in- 
terruption from the caprices of others ; and is therefore that 
which hath been generally preferred by the fages.. A proper 
application of thefe principles, affifted by reflection, our author 
conceives, would greatly meliorate the lot of humanity, by et- 
tablifhing an equilibrium between their defires and their means 
of gratification. ‘There are but a few privileged minds, how- 
ever, that he thinks capable of entering fo far into the necel- 
fary examination of themfelves. “The greater part of mankind, 
fays he, are like thofe; who, being wounded or difeafed, are 
afraid to look at their fores. The favages, having fatisfied their 
phyfical wants, enjoy a ftate of perfect tranquillity ; but in 
proportion as mankind recede from a flare of folimide, they ac- 
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si Refleétions on Happineft. 


quire a multitude of focial ideas ; from the confufion and difor. 
der of which, arifes a deep fenfe of their own weaknefs, and of a 


Jaffitude which makes even life itfelf a burthen *. Hence jt is. 


that we endeavour to go beyond that perfonal fphere, which 
feems too confined for our delires ; to live, as it. were, at a dif- 
tance from ourfeives in the midft of fociety. Our lives become 
in general, habitually and meanly fubjected to the influence of 
prefent objects ; to which, reflection very feldom oppofes the 
image of thofe which are difant: a confideration this, which 


is fufficient to give thofe, who can find enjoyment in folitude, 


a fenfe of real fuperiority above the reft of mankind. To pre- 


ferve this fuperiority alfo, it is highly neceflary to refle& mature-. 


ly in every important action of our lives: by which means, 
we fhall the more rarely commit fuch as we may have rea- 
fon to repent. <A good confcience is almoft always the acqui- 
fition of reflection: for what is a good confcience, but a fenfe 
of the conformity of our actions with the rules of juftice ; and 
what is juftice, but the conformity of ations with the laws of 
fociety ? By the laws of fociety, however, our author does not 
mean the ftatutes or cuftoms of particular ftates ; which may 
fometimes be even contradictory to thofe general rules, or 
principles by which all fociet:es ‘sould be regulated. He re- 
marks in particular, that one of thofe laws which has ever had 
the greateft influence on mankind, is that univerfal notion to 
which we give the name of honour, Yet this notion which 
hath formerly effected fuch wonders, is frequently found to be 
in direct oppofition to particular inftitutions, both ecclefiaftical 
and civil. 

This confideration leads our author into 4n examination of 
the nature of laws and the fundamental principles of fociety ; 
after which he endeavours to fhew, that the moral duty and 
the political intereft of every individual, are the fame thing; 
the one term fignifying the genus, and the other the fpecies, 
Thus our duty is our intereft regulated by law ; altho’ we 
may, it is true, in fome particular cafes, have an intereft where 
we are not bound in duty ; becaufe there are many actions, 
concerning which the laws are filent. It is impoffible, howe 
ever, that our true intereft fhould be contrary to the laws, be- 
caufe it is a flat cantradiction to pretend that it is our intereft 


* And yet, who that ever tafted, or has a tafte for the pleafures of 
focicty, would with to have been a favage, or can envy that ftupid tran- 
quillity which is here recommended ? we may wifh indeed, that our 
defires had been more moderate, and our gratifications lefs exquifite, in 
order that we might have longer enjoyed the charms of fociety without 
difguft. But tho’ we look back on paft pleafure with regret, we can- 
not look forward at indifference with delight, 
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to purchafe even a great pleafure at the price of a _ greater 
ain. 

One of the principal conditions of human happinefs, fays 
this writer, is the acquifition of a juft knowlege of mankind, 
the connections by which they are bound, and the relations in 
which they ftand to each other. He feems to think, alfo, that 
this knowledge is to be acquired to fuch a degree, as to fet our 
opinion above the cafual influence of particular events and cir- 
cumftances : none of which fhould in fuch a cafe, prevent our 
forming a juft eftimate of men and things. But, by whom is 
this acquifition to be made? By a man pofleffed equally of cou- 
rage and candour ; without affectation and without weaknefs ; 
equally diftant from an unpolifhed feverity of manners, as from 
a defpicable and complacent fervility. If fuch a man could be 
found, indeed, he would bid fair to be as happy, as our author's 
advice could make him; but we fear, that in this age of timi- 
dity, dependence and irrefolution, the generality of his readers 
will be apt to think the greater part of what he hath advanced, 
to be merely fine talking ! {t is doubtlefs much eafier to fay than 
to do: but it does by no means invalidate the truth of a pro- 
pofition, or fhew the impradticability of a defign, to fay it is ea- 
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L’ Antiquité dévoilée par fes ufages. 


Antiquity unveiled ; or a critical Enquiry into the principal Opi- 
nions, Ceremonies and Infiitutions, religious and political, of the 
different Inhabitants of the Earth. By the late Mr, ous vaedl 
ger. 2 Vols. 12mo. Amfterdam, 1766. 


i a letter prefixed to this performance, we have fome account 
of the life and writings of its author ; of which the writer, 
who profefles himfelf to have been his intimate friend, fpeaks 
with a degree of warmth that evidently borders on partiality. 
The well. known talents, however, of Mr. Boulanger, may . 
fufficiently apologize, if not juftify, this inftance of the letter- 
writer’s regard for his deceafed friend. There is, indeed, fome- 
thing fo fingular in his account of the progrefs of this author’ s 
genius, that we cannot refift the temptation of felecting a few ° 
paflages from this introduétary epiftle. 

After having acquainted the ie that Mr. Boulanger was 
remarkably dull and backward in his learning when a fchool- - 
boy, he proceeds to inform us, that when about the age of 18, 
our author applied himfelf with fuccefs to the ftudy of the ma-_ 
thematics and archite&ture ; im confequence of which he af- 
terwards was made engineer, and was appointed to execute 
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fevera] difficult works in the conftruétion of the highways 
and bridges in Champaigne, Lorraine, Burgundy, and other 
provinces of France. It was in the midft of this a@tive and 
Jaborious employment, that he firft conceived the defign of en- 
quiring into the ancient ftate of that earth, whofe furface daily 
affirded him proofs of the great variety of changes it muft ne- 
ceffarily have undergone. ¢ J// vit, (fays this writer) la multi- 
tude des fubftances diverfes, que la terre recéle dans fon fein, et qui 
atte/ient jon anctenneté et la fuite innombrable de fes revolutions fous 
Paftre qui Peclaire; les climats changés, et les contrées qu’un foleil 
perpendiculaire brul:it autr efais, maintenant effleurées de fes rayont 
obliques et paffagers, et chargée de glaces éternelles ; il ramaffa du 
bois, des purres, des coqu tilles : 11 vit dans nos vay nec Pempreinte 
des plantes qui naiffent Jur la cate de P inde; la charrue retourner, 
dans nos chemps, des tires dont les analogues font caches dans Pabime 
des mers ; 3 "homme couché au nord f fur Ie os de elephant, at fe pro- 
menant 1¢1 fur la demeurve des baleines > il vit la nourriture d’un 
monde pr éfint croiffant fur ta furface de cent mondes paffis : il confidera 
Pordre que les couches de la terre gardotent entre elles: ordre tantot 
fi reguier, tantal fi trouble, qu ict le globe tout neuf Semble Sortir des 
mains du grand ouvrier ; law ofjrir quun cabos ancien qut cherche 
a fegebrouiller ; ailleurs que les ruines d'un vefte édifice renverfe, 
recOfruit et ren ver je d rechef, jan: qua travers tant de bouleverfe~ 
zens fi ucce ffi] Ss Vimagination mime puifje remonter au premier.’ 
It — Tice thefe obfervations, and his reflections on the 
reat revolutions which muft have happened m the natural 
hiftory of the earth, that he was led to confider the influence 
which fuch numerous changes in the phyfical ftate of foils and 
climates muft neceflarily have had over its inhabitants: hence 
arofe a variety of conjectures in his mind concerning the pri- 
mitive ftate of fociety, of religion, and of government. It was 
neceflary, however, to verify thefe conjectures by comparing 
them with the facts recorded in hiftory, or tranfmitted by tra- 
dition. To this end he applied himéelf to the latin writers ; 
but firft of a!l was obliged to learn their Janguage, and even 
when he had obviated this difficulty, he found himfelf little the 
better ; the Latins were too ignorant and too modern. He be- 
took himfelf, therefore, to the Greeks; learned their language, 
and prefently ran through their poets, philofophers and hiftori- 
ans: but in thefe he was equally difappointed ; the Greek writ- 
ers being full of fictions, falichoods and mifreprefentations. He 
concluded, therefore, he might find greater fatisfa@ion in his 
refearches into the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldean and Arabic writ- 
e's: ail which languages he undertock to !earn, and foon made 
himfelf a competent mafler of them. Such was the refolution; 
Jabour and perfeverance of our author, in compaffing his fa- 
vourite point, How far the fuccefs of his attempts to decy- 
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pher the: Heathen mythology, and reconcile it to the hiftory 
of natural caufes, may have rewarded the trouble of fuch pre- 
paratory application, muft be gathered from the work itfelf : 
of which we fhall endeavour to give our readers a general idea 
of the contents and defign. 

‘ It is remarkable, (fays Mr. Boulanger) that in turning 
over the hiftories both of ancient and modern times, we find al- 
moft every people upon earth poflefled of traditions, concern- 
ing fome extraordinary changes which have formerly happen- 
ed in nature. Some tell us of deluges and inundations, that 
fwept away the greater part of mankind ; others of devour- 
ing conflagrations, equally deftructive of our fpecies ; and fome 
even of alterations in the courfe of the fun, and the planets. 
Thefe traditions, however dubious in regard to particulars, give 
fufficient caufe in general for a fufpicion, that there was a 
time when the face of things was very different: from what it 
hath been for all known ages; and that the phyfical revolu- 
tions of nature have given caufe to as great variety of political 
revolutions in the ftate of fociety. ‘The obfcurity of .thefe tra- 
ditions, and the diftance of time fince the facts related are fup- 
pofed to have happened, have rendered them very uninterefting 
to the generality of mankind. Nay fo very indifferent are moft 
perfons with regard to fuch facts, that they not only call in 
queftion the reality, but even the poffibility, of their having 
ever happened. What numbers, for inftance, difbelieve en- 
tirely the relation of an univerfa] deluge, an hiftorical: tenet 
which prevails only among the ignorant, who blindly adopt 
the traditions of their forefathers, or among thofe few of the 
Jearned who are accuftomed to trace in nature itfelf, the evi- 
dence of its own hiftory! The fcience of phyfics, is indeed 
become, with regard to the latter, as Fontenelle forefaw, a kind 
of theology ; of whofe principles and tenets they are the more 
tenacious, as here they feem to ground their faith on actual 
experience: and this will not eafily admit of either fcepticifm 
of infidelity. Weare not, however, to confound the naturalifts 
with the populace. The latter believe, the former know. It 
js in their province therefore, to delineate the pi€ture of thofe 
terreftrial revolutions, of which they every where meet with 
fuch undoubted proofs ; and to preferve their obfervations in 
the archives of the fciences, where they may ferve as mo- 
numents of nature, to verify and correct hiftorical relations : 
and may perhaps be themfelves fometimes illuftrated by tradi- 
tion. ‘This is the only method to difcover that chain by which 
they are united, and to reconcile the precifion of natural know- 
ledge with the general hiftory of facts. 

¢ The moft uleful pare of hiftory, (fays this author} is not 
adry and barren relation of particujar manners, cuftoms, and 
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events ; itis that which difplays the general fpirit of the times, 
or the circumftances which firft, eftablifhed thofe cuftoms ang 
brought about fuch events. ‘There muft have been a motive 
for every eftablifhed cuftom ; which motive muft be fimply 
deduced from mere opinions or from facts ; nay even popular 
opinions themfelves muft be founded originally on facts. Eve- 
ry cuftom therefore muft have its particular hiftory, or at leaft 
is particular fable ; as it muft relate to fome particular faé; 
and perhaps may have at the fame time a fecret conneétion 
with the general chain, that unites together all cuftoms and all 
facts. ‘The hiftory of manners, therefore, joined to that of 
their motives, would only difplay a new method of writing the 
hiftory of mankind. The difficulty of writing hiftory in this 
method, Mr. Boulanger owns indeed to be extremely great ; 
but thinks it might be undertaken with fuccefs, if we recur no 
farther back than to a certain fact, whofe verity is univerfally 
allowed. ‘This fact he conceives to be the univerfal deluge; 
from the epoch of which he would fet out, in tracing the na- 
tural and pelitical hiftory of mankind to the prefent times. 
‘ It is at the era of the deluge, fays he, that we muft begin 
the hiftory of fociety, and of all the nations now exifting. If 
there be falfe and deftructive religions in the world, we muft 
recur to the deluge for their origin: if there be erroneous fyf- 
tems of government, we muft trace their fource in the flood. 
In a word, it is to the deluge I impute all thofe numerous ab- 
furdities and incongruities in the manners, cuftoms, and cere- 
monies, (moral, political, and religious) which prevail over the 
face.of the earth : hinc prima mali labes.’ 

As our author’s plan is partly new, it will no doubt appear 
a little fingular; but he fays, it will feem exceptionable and 
paradoxical only to fuch as know not how to confider the globe 
we inhabit ; or to thofe who cannot get rid of the prejudices 
acquired from the popular methods of writing and reading hif- 


tory. 

With regard to the prefent work, Mr. Boulanger feems to 
have intended it as a kind of introduction to a general hiftory 
of man in a ftate of focicty ; in which he hath attempted to 
withdraw that veil of time, which, he fays, at prefent obfcures 
and hides the face of true hiftory. He hath divided his tract 
into four books; in the firf? of which he treats of the feverad 
inftitutions fubfifting among different people, in commemora- 
tion of the general deluge. In the /fecond, he treats of the fu- 
nereal folemnity that prevailed in the ancient feftivals ; of the 
fe&is of antiquity ; and of the favage and erratic ftate«f the 
primitive focieties, fucceeding the deluge. Nothing can be 
more mournful and deplorable, than the ftate in which man- 
kind exifted, according to our author, for many ages; their 
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religious fervices and ceremonies, thuogh very numerous, 
being full of fighs, tears, and mortifications: all which, Mr. 
Boulanger imputes to the forrowful remembrance that the 
deluge had left behind it. In this event, alfo, the ancient Pa- 
gans feem to have thought even the gods themfelves to have 
been interefted, and to have fuffered by’ it as well as man. 
Hence, fays he, the reprehenfion of Zenophanes, recorded by 
Plutarch: when that philofopher obferving the priefts and the 
people in tears, he faid to them, * Wherefore do you weep, if 
thofe whom you adore are really Gods? or, if you thus bewail, 
them, why do you worfhip them as deities ?? He obferves, how- 
ever, that the Gods of the ancient pagans were fo little remov- 
ed in their ideas, above the condition of humanity, that it is no 
wonder they imagined even their deities affected by any confi- 
derable revolution in the courfe of nature. It was for the fame 
reafon, doubtlefs, that they entertained the notion of the fre- 
quent intercourfle of fuch deities with mankind, in the way of 
incarnation and perfonal appearance among them. A notion 
that encouraged numerous impoftors, altho’ the tenets they in- 
culcated were not always immoral, or detrimental to fociety *. 
The dogtrine of the great Fo, in particular, he obferves to have 
been very fublime; as it teaches the annihilation of the man, 
in order to his being united tothe deity. ‘ Thou fhalt aban- 
don (faid this pretended divinity) thy father and thy mother, 
to follow me: thou fhalt forget thyfelf, and the gratification of 
thy own appetites, to purfuc holinefs in purity and perfection, 
and to arrive at eternal felicity.’ But, notwithftanding the 
fublimity of the doctrines that were preached up by the fecta- 
ries of antiquity, it is confefled that their religious orders were 
over-run with vices and abufes, introduced, doubtlefs, by the 
ridiculous fuperftitions and fables, which were intermingled 
among the moral truths of their doctrines. This is the con- 
ftant effect of myfteries, and an affectation of talking in a ftrain 
fuperior to humanity. When man is defirous of fathoming un- 
known depths, or to raife himfelf above his natural fphere, he 
is foon obliged to defcend again, and is‘often precipitated into 
the oppofite extreme. Human nature is a middle ftate, to which 
men of the greateft genius and abilities, ought to confine both 
their wifhes and expectations, 


* It will admit of a doubt, however, whether doétrines that teach 
mankind to neglect themfelves, to entertain a contempt for the things 
of this life, and to look upon it as a ftate of mifery, be not among thofe 
whofe natural tendency is detrimental to fociety. Perhaps human na- 
ture never difplays fo many virtues, as among thofe people who are 
taught to have a proper idea of their own dignity and importance in the 
creation, and who efteem their exiflence here as no mean object in the 
fyftem of an all-wife and over-ruling Providence, 
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Among various abfurd notions, which our authér imputés te 
the mournful ftate of primitivé fociety, was their averfion to 
the propagation of their {pecies: hence, he conceives, arofe the 
feveral inftitutions in civilized countries, in favour of celibacy ; 
and the Jaws enacted to punifh the breach of it. Tothe fatne 
deftructive principles it is, that he attributes feveral' cuftoms, 
which have heretofore prevailed, and ftill prevail, in many of 
the favage nations. We are told by Strabo, that there were 
feveral_ focieties of men in Thrace, who lived an auftere life, | 
without having any converfe with women. The fame hifto~ ” 
rian tells us, that it was the cuftom among the Celteberians, 
for the hufband to take to his bed, when his wife was deliver- 
ed of a child; a cuftom which Diodorus Siculus fays, prevail- 
ed in the ifland of Corfica; and, as we are told by modern travel- 
ters, ftill prevails among fome favage nations in Tartary and in 
America. Mr. Boulanger endeavours to account for this whim- 
fical cuftom on the foregoing principle. It feems, fays he, that 
we ought to look upon this behaviour in the hufband, as a kind 
of penance, founded on his penitence and forrow, for having 
eccafioned the birth of a being of his own fpecies. This con- 
jecture, fays he, feems to be not ill-founded, if we may credit 
what is advanced on this fubject, in the 24th volume of the 
Lettres edifiantes, where it is faid, that the hufband obferves, 
in this cafe, a very fevere faft, abftaining both from meat and 
drink, till he be very confiderably emaciated. Hiftory affords 
us, he obferves, ftill more cruel and extraordinary proofs of this 
averfion, in the primitive ages, to the propagation of out fpe- 
cies* ; which he conceives owes its prefervation to an involun- 
tary defire implanted in our nature ; a propenfity that hath 
proved fufficiently powerful to counteract the melancholy ideas 
éntertained by men terrified at the paft misfortunes of the 
world. 

Mr. Boulanger conceives farther, that the cuftom of circumcifion, 
practifed by fo many various countries, and that of mutilation 
in ufe among the Hottentots, at firft arofe from the fame prin- 
ciple ; but it is needlefs, fays he, to hazard conjectures, when 


* In the ifland of Formofa, fays he, no woman is permitted to be de- 
livered of a live chi‘d, till fhe be feven and thirty years of age; a priefts 
efs procuring abortions to thofe who are pregnant before they arrive at 
that age. ‘Io this example, he adds that of the women inhabiting the 
banks of the river Oronooko ; of whom father Gumilla relates, “that 
all the exhortations of the miffienaries could not eradicate the barba- 
rous cuftom of murdericg their female children as foon as they wee 
born ; acuftom which they attempted to juilify by faying it was to pre- 
vent ‘their future fufferings in life—We ire apprehenfive the above 
authorities wili be thought too fulpicious, to ferve as proper foundation 
for the argumenis which our aushor attempts to build on them. 
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we have fo many undoubted teftimonies of the difguft at life, 
which prevailed, or was openly affected at leaft, by the ancient 
nations. . 

In our author’s third book, he treats of the Eleufinian, and 
other ancient myfteries, with the motives of their. inftitution ; 
of the Sybilline oracles, and of the aftrological theology, or na- 
tural religion of antiquity. 

In the fourth and Jaft book, he treats of what he calls the 
Sirs Cyclique of antiquity, or the notions of the ancients re- 
garding aftronomical revolutions, and the approaching period 
of the world: of the moral and religious tenets to which thofe 


Notions gave rife, and the cuftoms which prevailed accord- 
-ingly. His obfervations on all thefe fubjects are for the moft 


part novel and ingenious: but how far they are juftified by 
authentic hiftory, we pretend not to determine. 
K e 


Hifloire de? Academie Royale des Sciences et Belles Lettres de Berlin, 





The Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles 
Lettres at Berlin, for the Year 1758. 4to. Berlin 1765. 


HE publication of the hiftory of the academy of f{ciences 

at Berlin, having been interrupted by the late war; the 
materials, arifing from the conftant application of its members, 
have accumulated to fuch a degree that the academy now propofe 
to publifh two volumes yearly till they make up the deficiency to 
the current year. In confequence of this refolution, we are pro- 
mifed, in the prefent publication, the fpeedy appearance alfo of 


the volume for the year 1764. 
Our Readers will Aerbelais recolle&t the order in which the 


Memoirs | of this academy are publifhed, agreeably to the four 
chafles, into which it is itfelf divided; viz. Phyfics or. ex- 


perimental Philofophy, geometry or the mathematics, me- 
taphyfics.or fpeculative philofophy, and literature or the Belles 


Lettres. 


Under the firft head, we have in the prefent volume, eight 


‘papers, the fir, contaiming a chemical enquiry into the effeéts 


of the alkali of common ialt on the regulus of antimony, by 


the celebrated Mr. Marggraff. It is well known that antimony 


is compounded of a metalline fubgance that forms the regulus, 

thefe two fubftances is ‘ef- 
fected by various methods, .as by means of other metals, falt 
and alkaline earths. In the firft cafe. the metallic part of the 
antimony always retains fome impurity, proceeding from the 
metal made ufe of in the feparation; in the others it comes out 
more 
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more pure, and therefore better adapted to the purpofes for 
which the metallic part of antimony is intended... But, asa 
very {mall quantity only is to be obtained by the means of fale, 
another method hath been difcovered to feparate this metal from 
its fulphur: this is by burning the antimony, and reducing it 
to its metalline ftate by combuftible fubftances. It was thought 
‘neceflary to premife, that Mr. Marggraf made ufe of the latter 
‘means, to obtain the regulus,.on which he made the feveral 
experiments here recorded ; the particulars, however, we cannot 
here enumerate. 

The fecond paper is written by the fame academician, and con- 
tains fome experiments on the ftone denominated Lapis Lazuli, 
In thefe experiments it is obfervable that the fine blue colour 
of this ftone, is not to be changed even by calcination. Mr. 
Marggraf determines, in contradiction to fome other writers, 
that iccnper enters into the compofition of the Lapis Lazuli ; 
but rather a fmal! mixture of iron. 

Memorr the third contains a chemical examen into the ore of 
a filver mine ; confifting of mineral leaves, or thin flakes of that 
metal; and is defcribed as a combuftible, dark-brown, flexible 
and light fubftance. This defcription and examen are written 
by Mr. Lehmann; the Author likewife of the fourth memoir, 
containing hiftorical and chemical refearches into the nature of 
gum copal; which this ingenious chemift ranks, on the autho- 
rity of anumber of experiments, among thofe dry bitumens which 
approach the neareft to the nature of amber; and ‘therefore, a 
fubject of the mineral kingdom. 

he fifth paper contains anatomico-pathological obfervations 
on fome extraordinary inflations of the abdomen; proceeding 
from various caufes, and is attributed te M.-Mechel. The 
fixth is a defence of the practice of inoculation, by Count Hedern, 
‘in anfwer to Count Roncalli, prefident of the medicinal College 
at Brefcia. It were fuperfluous in us to.quote any of the ar- 
guments here made ufe of, but we cannot pafs overa little anec- 
dote which the Count relates to his antagonift; but for whofe 
authenticity we will not be. accountable. ‘* It is not thirt 
years ago, fays he, fince a fermon was preached againft inocu- 
lation in the very church, in whichsthe Bifhop ef Worcefter 
hath in our times delivered a noble and convincing difcourfe 
in favour of it: notwithftanding the learned and pious 
orator, his predeceffor in the fame pulpit, declared inoculation 
to have been firft practifed by Satan on the perfon of Job.” 
Whar authority this good parfon had for afferting the diftemper 
of Job to be the fmall-pox, or where he learned that he receiv- 
ed it by inoculation of the Devil, we cannot fay; but if thefe 
ftrange circumftances be true, the afflictions of Job muft have 
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been fingular indeed, to have the Devi! himfelf both for tor- 
mentor and phyfician. 

In the feventh memoir, Mr. Gleditfch, well known for. his 
botanical refearches, hath given the public fome ingenious and 
curious remarks on the obfervable conformity that fubfifts be- 
tween the vegetable and animal kingdoms. In the eighth, Mr. 
Spielmann gives an account of the Bitumen of Lamipertilpek, a 
village in Alface, near which a fetid, black, bituminous fub- 
ftance iffues out of the earth in great. abundatice ; ; the oil drawn 
from which fubftance, by diftillation, Mr. Spielmann i is firmly 
perfuaded to be the real Naphtha of the ancients. 

In regard to the Seconp Crass, viz. the mathematical pur- 
fuits of this celebrated academy, they feem at prefent to depend 
almoft entirely on the talents and induftry of the celebrated Mr. 
Euler ; who hath furnifhed the three firft papers-of this kind. 
The firft is entitled refearches into the mechanical. fcience 
of bodies. It is very juftly obferved that the'fciehce here 
cultivated is the foundation of all practical mechanics; for how 
fhould we be able to determine the motion of bodies, without 
knowing both the quantity of matter they contain, and the 
manner in which it is difpofed throughout the whole of their 
extenfion ? It is, indeed, from this mode of inveftigation that 
we deduce the idea of a center of gravity; the knowlege of which, 
is fo very important in the execution of all mechanical defigns. 
Mr. Euler conceives, however, that the notion ofa ae of 
gravity, is in general not fufficiently exact and precife. tis 
commonly fuppofed that there is an equal diftribution of matter, 
or weight, about a certain point; which is therefore called a 
centre of gravity ;. and hence it is almoft as generally conceived 
that, if we divide any body in a plane, paffling teough fuch 
center, the parts thus divided muft be equally heavy *, | 

This, he obferves, would be very true, in refpect to a globe 
or homogeneous cylinder; but in a cone, however homogene- 
ous, it would be notorioufly falfe; for, its center of gravity ly- 
ing in its axis, at the diflanice’ of a fourth part of its.height 
from the bafe, if fuch cone be divided in a plane parallel to its 
bafe, and paffing through its center of gravity, the upper past 
will bear a proportion to the whole as 27 to 64; fo that it will 
be confiderably lefs than onevhalf. Again, if the bodies are not 
homogeneous, it rarely happens that the fections, made by 
paffing through their centre of gravity, divide fuch bodies into 
equal parts either with regard-to bulk or weight. Add to this 


* With due dalesenen, however, to this. famous premneeee: it 
may be obferved that thofe, who can form fuch a miftaken conception, 
muft know very little indeed, either of the theory or prattice of me- 


chanics. 
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that we cannot juftly conceive the mafs or weight of ‘a body acw 
cumulated in its common centre of gravity, unlefs when fuch 
body. is in perfect equilibrie, or when it moves in fuch amanner 
that the progreffion of all its parts is equally quick during the 
fame inftant, and in the fame direction. Whena body moves 
about an axis, fuch fuppofition never takes place ; thus it is well 
known that the motion of a pendulum is very different from 
what it would be, if .its whole mafs was united in its centre of 
gravity. Hence arifes our attention to that other point which 
we call the centre of ofcillation’; and from hence occurs the exy 
pediency, fuggefted by Mr. Euler, of feparating our idea of 
the centre of the inertia of a body from that of its centre of 
gravity. 


Memoir the /econd treats of the motion of folid bodies, revoly- _ 


ing about a changeable axis. : 

The third contains fome general remarks on the diurnal mo~ 
tion of the planets; the difficulty of forming a juft conception 
of which, hath been fufficiently experienced by thofe who un- 
derftand the fubje&t : nor, to fay the truth, do we think Mr, 
Euler hath been very fuccefsful in his attempt to elucidate it. _ 

There are four other memoirs belonging to this clafs; 
three of them on .algebraical and geometrical fubjets ; the 
fourth on the motions ofa globe on an. horizontal plane, 
by Mr. ‘Jean-Albert Euler, eldeft fon, of the geometrician 
above-mentioned : but want of room obligeth us to proceed 
to: the THIRD cLAss of fubjects, treated of in this acade- 
mical hiftery.. The fr? of thefe is entitled The difcovery 
of the Jaws of a cypher of the late profeffor Herman, which 
was judged tobe undifcoverable. ‘The late profeflor ’S Grave- 
fande, who was himfelf an able decypherer, at the fame time 
that he was one of the beft mathematicians and mechanics in 
Europe, {peaks much in favour of the utility of this ftudy, even 
fetting afide the immediate ufes to which the art of decyphering 
is applied. He thought, indeed, it might be of great and real 
fervice, in directing the mind to the juft application of the firft 
principles of metaphyfics. To thofe who are of Mr. ’S Gra- 
yefande’s opinion, this article may not prove difagreeable. 

The fecond memoir, in the ‘clafs of {peculative philofophy, re- 
lates to the nature and difcovery of the A@ral fenfe ; on which 
fome philofophers have of late fo largely expatiated. This piece 
is written. by Mr. Merian, and is. compofed confefledly as a fo- 
Jution to the following queftian. ‘* What is that principle, in 


the mind of man, which induces him to approve certain ac-, 


‘tions as morally good, and:condemn others as morally evil!” 
The philofophers, who have treated:this fubjeét with the moft 
fuccefs, may be diftinguifhed into two clafles; the.one confift- 
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ing of thofe who have imputed the knowlege of moral good and 
evil to the underftanding or the light of reafon; and the other 
of fuch as have attributed it to immediate fenfation, a kind of 
phyfical fenfe which they call moral fentiment. The veftiges 
of this laft principle, it is obferved, may be traced in the philo« 
fophy of antiquity; but hath never been fully explained or il- 
luftrated, till the prefent century: the honour of doing which 
was referved for the philofophers of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Lord Shafifbury was the firft modern profeflor of the do&rine 
of moral fentiment ; although he does by no means treat of it 
with the methodical acidity of a theological profeffor. Not 
content, fays Mr. Merian, with embellifhing it with the charms | 
of a divine * eloquence, and a poetical fublimity of ftile; he 
feems to have been fo ftrongly affected with this fentiment him- 
felf, that we are more in danger of being feduced by his enthu- 
fiafm than convinced by his arguments. Hutchefon, who fuc- 
ceeded Lord Shaftfbury in the fame route, reduced this princi- 
ple to a greater degree of precifion; and Hume hath endea- 
voured to confirm that by fact and experience, which his pre- 
deceffors had deduced from reafon and fpeculation. 

The fubje& of this memoir is divided into three parts. In 
the firft, the Author enquires whether this moral fenfe may 


| juftly be deemed: a philofophical principle In the fecond, he 


compares it with felf-love ; and in the third, with the principles 
of that morality which is founded on reafon or argument. The 
following extraét may give the Reader fome idea of Mr. Me- 
rian’s manner of treating thefe difficult and delicate fubjects. 


“ Tt hath been pretended by many, that nothing can truly be 


_ denominated virtue, which we do not love and admire folely 





for its own fake. But this is a miftake; or rather the whole 
difpute about felf-love and focial, or pure and difinterefted af- 
fection, is a difpute about words. There can be no doubt that 
we love, for our own fakes, all thofe objects, the contemplation 
or enjoyment of which gives us an immediate pleafure ; for it is, 
in fact, in the anticipation or enjoyment of this pleafure that love 
confifts. Hence it is that we always love thofe objects, which 
are flattering to our fenfes, and that we love and approve what 
we call virtue. On the fame foundation alfo refts that cele- 
brated faying of the ancients, that Virtue is its own reward, 


* It may not be impertinent, though it may be thought a little rude, 
to afk a Writer who pays our nation fach high encomiums, whether he 
underflands our language well enough to judge of the divine eloquence 
of Shaftfbury ?. We are afraid this extravagance of eulogium is paid at 
fecond hand; but, be it as it may, we think a more moderate fign of 
approbation would do us more honour, The ftile and manner of Shaftf- 
bury are truly admirable: but there is nothing divine in the cafe. 
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To this we may add that, if the mere contemplation of virtye 
in external objects is fo very delightful, there can be no wonder 
that it fhould be found infinitely more fo when we behold it in 
ourfelves. It muft be confefled, indeed, that fome of the an- 
cient philofophers, and particularly the Stoics carried this maxim 
to a ridiculous length. According to their abfurd fyftem, the 
inward fatisfaction of the true fage, was fufficient to render him 
infenfible to all the evils of human life; the moft excruciatin 
torments of the body, as they pretended, could not affe& the 
internal felicity of his mind; for a truly wife man might be 
even happy in the tortures of Phalaris’s bull. Such extrava- 
gant notions zs thefe deferve not a ferious refutation :, for might 
we not as well affure a man, who is racked with the gout or 
the ftone, that the profpect of the verdant meadows of fpring, 
or the golden fields of autumn, are fufficient to remove his pains? 
_The fenfe of moral beauty, like that of the phyfical, can give 
no degree of pleafure, which may not be counterballanced, or 
even effaced by preponderating pains.” From thefe confider- 
ations our Author draws a confequence; which, though he 
thinks it may, at firft, appear a little fingular, he takes upon 
him to fay, is no lefsjuft. ‘This is, that a pure love for virtue, 
which pafles for fomething fo difficult of attainment, as one of 
the higheft degrees of myftical perfection, and with many asa 
mere chimera, is notwithftanding the moft common and moft 
natural thing in the world. Every moral fenfation, fays he, is 
an act of pure, difinterefted, affection ; in which the mind dif- 
plays its love for virtue, in confequence of that pleafure it takes, 
i n admiring virtue for its own fake. ' 
The third memoir in this clafs, is entitled the Analyfis of 
Reafon, and is written by Mr. Sulzer; who, in a preceding 
volume of this hiftory had given the public an Effay on Genius, 
Mr. Sulzer obferves that the term,: reafon,: is taken in a two- 
fold acceptation : that is either as the general concatenation of 
univerfal truths, agreeably to the idea of Leibnitz; or as the 
fimple faculty of reafoning in the individual, conformably to 
that of Wolfius. Jn the firft fenfe, reafon is, in every rational 
Being, that colleétion, or fum, of philofophical knowlege 
it is poflefled of : in the fecond fenfe, it is merely the faculty of 
acquiring fuch knowlege. There are two things, therefore, 
fays he, to be enquired into, the faculty itfelf, and the acquifi- 
tions of that faculty. With this duplicate view, is the memoir 
- before us compofed ; which, though it may afford little novelty 
or {atisfaétion to thofe who.are profoundly verfed in the fubject, 
cannot fail of impreffing a very advantageous idea of the abi- 
litics of the Writer on the mind of the Reader. 
The Jaft memoir in this clafs, treats of the doétrine of Inf- 
nites, and was written by the late Mr, Premontval ; a pale 
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pher of much greater ingenuity than folidity; but mil nif be- 


num de mortuts. 

In the fourth, and laft clafs of this work, viz. the Belles 
Lettres, we have a differtation on Jodutha, the ancient idol of 
Saxony and the March of Brandenbourg, by Mr. Kutter ; to 
which fucceed feveral academical difcourfes and eulogies; for 


-which we have no place of infertion. K 
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The natural Hiftory of Nations. Or Confiderations on the 
elementary Principles of the temperament and characters of 
different People. 12mo. Amfterdam. 1765. 


H E office of a literary Reviewer is perhaps one of the moft 
ungrateful upon earth; for, whether he find occafion for 


‘approbation or blame; or whether he thinks it incumbent on 


him, in the cafe of mediocrity, and in juttice to the public, to 


‘beftow neither; he is himfelf morally certain of becoming the 


obje& of the fevereft cenfure.’ It were indeed a ftale fubj e& of 
complaint, to mention the vanity of Authors, the partiality of 
their friends, or the malice of their enemies : we fhall not take 
up our Reader’s time, therefore, with remarks on either of 
thefe topics. There is a very ferious and plaufible ohjection, 
however, that hath been of late repeatedly made to the conduét of 
literary journalifts, and particularly to the Engli/h Reviewers. 
They are faid to be much too fevere, and farcaftical in their 
treatment of thofe Authors, whofe Writings are fubmitted to 
their confideration : as a proof of which are brought the more 
candid and favourable examples of thofe ingenious and learned 
foreigners, who firft engaged in works of this kind. Le Clerc 
and’’S Gravefande, we are told, pointed out the errors of mif- 
taken writers with candour, reprehended even the petulant with 
tendernefs, and {poke of all with politenefs and urbanity. We 
fhal] not enter into a ftri€&t examination of the truth of this af- 
fertion ; there were doubtlefs among the primitive Reviewers 
many gentlemen of the moft candid and amiable difpofitions : 

but we cannot help thinking that their tendernefs for individuals 

much too often clafhed with that juftice and impartiality they 
owed tothe public. Add to this, ‘that even the more. dele erving 
of the former muft be prejudiced, by that indifcriminate mode 


‘of treating the moft contemptible Writers with the fame ceré- 


mony as the moft refpectable. But, be all this as it may, ‘the 
ingenious Authors of pe above objections fhould ‘confider that, 


‘there hath been a great revolution in the wort td of letters fince 


vost. ‘the 
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the firft inftitution of modern literary journals. The circum. 
{tances of things are changed with the times, and the fame de- 
gree of encouragement, neceflary to be given 'to writers in the 
infancy of literature, may be no longer expedient; nay, Tay 
e\en be prejudicial, if continued beyond ‘the time of ‘its exi- 
gence. We do not pretend that any of the arts and fciencés 
aie ght to that degree of perfection, as to ftand no longer 
in of farther cultivation ; or that works of imagination are 
fo fiumérous and excellent, as to make it needlefs to fofter the 
tender plant and cherifh the opening bud of rifing Genius. 
Certain, however, it is, that long after the revival of letters in 
Europe, the number of good books in the capital branches-ef 
fcientific and literary knowlege, was by no means great; the 
modern languages themielves indeed were hardly arrived to a 
re eflary degree of precifion and perfection. The ftate of the 
literary world refembled that of an infant colony, whofe peo- 
yle required various grants and conceflions ; to which in a more 
fourifhing and ftable fituation, they could fupport neither claim 
nor pretenfions. 

‘How different is the ftate of this republic at the prefent junc- 
ture! The writings of the ancients are not only made our own, 
by valuable and accurate tranflations ; but a new temple of {ci- 
ence hath been ereéted on a bafis far more extenfive than the 
ruins of the old. Inthe mean time, encouragement is fo. far 
from being wanting to induce men of genius to profecute far- 
ther difcoveries and improvements in {cience and literature, that 
fuch purluits are a'moft infeparably attended with evident gain. 
An Author is no longer a Being dependent for precarious fub- 
fiftence on the favour or caprice of individuals; literary pro-. 
-perty, a thing almoft unheaid of till the prefent century, is 
become an object of importance in our courts of law, and one 
of the moft confiderable articles both of our domeftic and fo- 
reign commerce. What is the confequence? What, indeed, 
but that of being over-run with mercenary pretenders to genius 
and learning; who not only proftitute their petty talents for 
gain, but ufe a thoufand little arts, and enter into as many 
illiberal f{chemes and partial combinations to raife a literary re- 
putation; in order only to fell thar alfo-to the beft bidder ! 
Were there any of thefe arts practifed, thefe combinations en- 
tered. into, in the days of Le Clerc? Did Writers at that time 
of.\day make an open traffic of their fame as well as their ge- 
nius? The latter, indeed, may have been proftituted in.all 
ages; but it was referved for this pecuniary-minded age, to ar- 
rive at that higheft fpecies of mercenary refinement, the mak- 
ing the moft of alitetary good name. 

At fuch a time and in fuch circumftances, therefore, ought 
_ Rot the tone of a literary Reviewer to be changed? Ought 
it 
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i¢ not to be very different to what it was an hundred years ago, 
when the conduct of Writers and their motives for becoming 
fuch, were fo totally different? When Authors were infpired 
only by Minerva, Apollo and the Mufes ; when their. obedience 
to that in{piration was purely difinterefted ; it was expedient, it 
was laudible, to cherifh with all imaginable tendernefs, and 
give all poflible encouragement to fuch. as employed their ta- 
lents in the fervice of mankind; contenting themfelves with 
the reward conferred by Fame. But when folid pudding hath 
obtained fo great a fuperiority over empty praife; when open 
plagiarifm is no longer a crime, and Fame is only made the pro- 
curefs of fortune, ought not both the feducer and the bawd; 
when difcovered, to be brought to condign punifhment? To 
aft otherways, would, in many cafes, be to convert a tendernefs 
for fome into cruelty toward others ; and mercy: in general into 
injuftice. 

We have been led-invaluntarily into the above reflections, 
partly by fome infinuations thrown out in the foreign as well as 
domeftic prints, relative to this fubje&t ; and partly by the pe- 
rufal of the work before us, with the recommendation that ac- 
companied it. We are ever ready. to do juftice, and to fhew 
mercy, particularly where the latter may not tend to increafe 
the offence; but we cannot agree to fet’ mere book-makers upon 
the fame footing as original and genuine writers. It is for this 
reafon we muft run the hazard of offending a valuable corref- 
pondent, by declining to give our fuffrage in behalf of the per- 
formance before us; which, though it contain many fhrewd 
and ingenious remarks, on the effects of phyfical caules on.the 
characters and manners of mankind, appears to us, in a great 
meafure, to be taken from a work publifhed long fince entitled 
LD’ Efprit-des Nations, and fome other performances of a fimijar 
nature ;. the:real defign of which this Author doth not appear 
very well;to: comprehend. | K 

© 





Recueil des Pieces relatives a la Perfecution fufcitée a Motier-Tra- 
i vers, contre M. J. J. Rouileau. 


A Collection of the moft interefting Pieces that have been pub 
lifhed, relative to the Perfecution of Mr. Roufleau, at Motier- 


Travers in Switzerland. &vo. 1765. 


HE firft piece contained in this colle&tion, came feparatel y- 


to. hand, fometime before the arrival of the publication 
before us ;. and we have givena pretty ample account of it w 
a former article *. : 


® See Page sas of this Appendix. ~ 
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. The fecond piece in this mifcellany is entitled a Refutation 
of the preceeding libel; and is. written by Profeffor de Mont. 
mollin, paftor of the churches of Motier-Travers and Bove- 
refle. In altercations that depend fo much on matters of fact, 
as at prefent, it would be hypercritical to ftand upon the punc- 
tilios of ftile, or to expect many of the graces of fine writing, 
Perhaps Mr. Roufleau himfelf hath bees fometimes deceived 
in fuppofing that deference paid to his judgment and opinions, 
which in fact proceeded only from the admiration excited b 

his method of delivering them. » Certain it is that the paftor 
de Mont-mollin has greatly the difadvantage of Mr. Rouffeau, 
and even of the letter-writer his friend, in point of dition 

What he wants in abilities, however, he feems determined 
to make up in acrimony. Notthat he affects a farcaftical mode 
of expreflion, .fo much as a malicious turn of fentiment ; 
plainly endeavouring to throw a falfe or contemptible light on 
the moft ingentous and unexceptionable ations of his anta- 
gonift. As he does not invalidate however any material point 
of faét, advanced in Mr. Rouffeau’s favour, we.pafs on to the 
next piece ; being a fecond letter, by the Author of the firft; 
who. hath fubfcribed his name Du Peyrou, and hath addrefled 
it to Lord. Wemyfs, Baron Elcha. © In this letter, the invidious 
refleCtions and malicious mifreprefentations of the above-men- 
tioned paftor, are pointed out; and their Author reprefented 
with no little feverity. But, as we doubt not our Readerswill 
be better. pleafed to hear what Mr. Roufleau himfelf- hath to 
fay on the eccafion; we fhall proceed therefore to make a few 
extracts from one of his own letters, contained among the pieces 
entitled ju/lifcatives ; and of which we have here no lefs than 
thirteen ; confifting of refcripts from the King, arrets of coun- 
cil, declarations of the elders, and requefts of the community 
that appeared during the courfe of this perfecution. «It being 
.at that Mr. Rouffeau had greatly regretted. his having 
befte a public encomium on his perfecutor, he begins his 
letter with taking notice of that circumftance, 


| Motiers-Trayers, Aug. 8. 1765. 

No, Sir, neyer, whateyer you may have heard, fhall I re; 
pent of having commended M, de Montmollin. I praifed him 
for the merit I had experienced in him, his truly paftoral beha- 
yiour towards me. I never-commended his character, as I 
knew nothing of it. I never prajfed his veracity, his candour 
or his fobriety. I muft even confefs that his perfon, looks, and 
pehaviour were extremely difgufting to me; and I was aftonifh- 
ed to think fuch feeming kindnefs, humanity and virtue fhould 
be concealed under fo gloomy and forbidding an afpect. But 
1 checked this rifing antipathy ; thinking it unjuft to judge of 
Le 3 , oe . : ‘ a man 
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a man by thofe exterior figns, which his moral condu& fo paf- 
pably contradicted. Whocould malicioufly fufpecé the fecret 
principle of that toleration to which he pretended? For my 
part, I deteft that cruel fubtilty which thus fullies the 

ood actions of men; nor can [| even entertain an idea of de- 
ducing fuch actions from evil motives. ' Hence the greater dif- 
guft I felt for Mr. de Montmollin, the more I endeavoured to’ 
conquer it, by refle&ting on the obligations he had conferred’ 
on me. At length this paftor hath thrown off the mafk, and 
difplays himfelf to be what he is; his former condué& being 
explained by his prefent behaviour. Nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that the pretended toleration, which he gave up at a 
time when it was the moft juftifiable, arofe from the fame 
fource as the cruel zeal which he fo fuddenly affumed or affect- 
ed. What could be his motive then, or what it is ‘now, 
I know not, but certainly it cannot be a good one. It was 
with the greateft honour he admitted and even prefled, my 
partaking of the Holy Communion ; on every occafion folicit- 
ing my company, applauding, and appearing particularly pleafed 
when I dropped any thing in converfation that feemed to be le- 
velled at Chriftianity. And yet no fooner did I undertake to 
prove that I never really attacked Chriftianity, or at leaft that I 
had never fuch a defign, than he himfelf immediately attacks 
me with the utmoft violence ; endeavours to excommunicate mae, 
to profcribe me, inflames his parifh againft me, and purfues me 
with a degree of virulence bordering on madnefs. Can fuch 
inconfiftent behaviour be confiftent with his duty? No. Cha- 
rity is not inconftant ; virtue never contradicts itfelf ; and there 
is no duplicity in the dictates of confcience. After having 
fhewn himfelf thus intolerant, it was too late for him to re- 
afflume the garb of toleration ; the affectation was too grofs, and 
as it was impoffible for it to pafs on the world, he has yer well 
to appear again in his natural form and difpofition. In deftroy- 


- ing his own work, and doing me more harm than he ever did 


me good, he hath effe€tually obliterated all obligation: all I 
owe him at prefent, is veracity; this I alfo owe to myfelf; and, 


fince he hath forced me to fpeak, I certainly fhall fpeak. the 


truth. 
You defire, Sir, to know the real circumftances of this af- 


fair, Mr. de M. has publifhed a narration quite in character, 
as an ecclefiaftic, artful enough to take all the advantages an- 
nexed to his profeffion. For my part, Sir, I fhall give you a 
fimple relation of the matter, in the common ftile of honour 
and probity, I am none of thofe perfons, thank heayen! to 


‘whom the world make their court while it defpifes them. On 


the contrary, | have the honour to be one of thofe who are 
efteemed and perfecuted. When I firft took refuge inthis 
| Oo 4 ™ country. 
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country, I brought no recommendations to any body ; not even 
to my Lord Marfha!! *. LI had no. other than that fincerity, I 
always carry with me; and with my Lord Marfhall no other 
was neceflary. About two hours after my arrival ; and while 
I was writing to his excellency to inform him of it, and put 
myfelf under his protection, | was interrupted by the entrance 
of. a ftranger ; who, acquainting me that he was the parfon of 
the parifh, paid me a number of compliments ; and, finding | 
was writing to the Lord Marfhall, offered to add a few lines at 
the bottom of my letter, by way of recommendation. I did 
not accept his offer, but fent it away; and it had its defired 
fuccefs without fuch addition. Not expecting, in my circum- 
{tances, to find the paftor of a church fo very obliging, I then 
fpoke of it, as an extraordinary example, to many perfons, and 
among the: reft to Colonel Roguin ; whofe friendfbip and re- 
ard had induced him to accompany me to this place. Mr. de 
M. continued his civilities ; of which at length | began to 
think | ought not to lofe the advantage; I therefore wrote to 
him, defiring to know if 1 might not be admitted to the en- 
juing communion f .His anfwer, which he brought himfelf, 
was to affure me that, he was highly delighted with the ftep [ 
was defirous of taking; that both he and his people thought 
themfelves honoured by the offer; and that he flattered himfelf 
fo unexpected a proceeding would afford great edification to 
the faithful. I muft confefs to you, Sir, that I thought this 
moment one of the moft agreeable I] had ever experienced 
in my whole life. It is neceflary to have experienced all m 
misfortunes, to have undergone all the fufferings of a fufcepti- 
ble mind, to be able to judge of the confolation I felt at the 
profpect of holding fociety with brethren, who might indem- 
nify me for the lofles I had fuftained, and the diftance of thofe 
whofe friend{hip I could no longer cultivate. It appeared to me 
that.a fincere unien with this little flock, in the exercife of af- 
fectionate and rational devotion, would help me to forget the 
malice and attempts of my enemies. With thefe fentiments 
my heart was fo greatly affected, that at firft I often ufed to 


burft into tears of complacence in the midft of the congrega- | 


tion, Not having lived: among Proteftants,-I had formed an 
idea of their clergy, as of a kind of angels. The purity and 
fimplicity of their worfhip appeared to be what my foul panted 
after ; it feemed peculiarly calculated to fupport the hope and 
refolution of the unhappy. The communicants feemed to me 
as Chriftans without guile, united to each other by the tendereft 


ties of love and charity. How have they fince cured me of 
this agreeable delufion ! 


* This circumftance M. de Montmol'in had endeavoured to reprefent 
in adifadvantageous light ; as he alfo did the fiiendfhip and protection 

with which Mr. |.o..ffeau was favoured by bis excellency. M 
ie 
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Mr. Rouffeau proceeds to recount the particulars. of this ex- 
traordinary paftor’s future conduct towards him: as that he 
affected on all occafions before Mr. Rouffeau, and even:in the 
pulpit, an unneceffary zeal for religious toleration ; that he ad- 
mitted him to the Holy Communion, as before obferved, not 
only without entering into any examination concerning the 
particular articles. of his creed; but even promifing never to 
concern himfelf about it; that he lavifhly commended and ap- 
peared highly to approve of thofe very Jetters from the moun- 
tains, which he afterwards made the plea for perfecuting the 
Author ; that he frequently {poke to Mr. Roufleau about a ge- 
neral edition of his works, approved of the project, and would 
have interefted himfelf in the property of it, had Mr. Rouf- 
feau permitted him. This refufal on the part of Mr. R. made 
the paftor reflect that it would.not be very confiftent with his 
charaéter and funétion to engage in fuch an undertaking: 
about the fame time the body of the clergy thought it incum-. 
bent on them likewife to oppofe it, and accordingly. made re- 
monftrances. againft it to. the. court. : 

So good an underftanding fubfifted, before this, between 
Mr. Rouffeau and his paftor, that the latter, propofing to fol- 
licit an addition to his ftipend, defired the former to write a 
line or two, jn his favour, tomy Lord Marfhall, on the fubje@. 
This Mr. Rouffeau appears willing to have done in a private 
letter from himfelf; but the paftor wanted fuch recommenda-- 
tion in a poft{cript to an epiftle of his own: a method of writ- 


“ing to his excellency which Mr. Rouffeau thought too unbe- 


coming and familiar. He therefore declined it, and in fo 
doing gave another offence to M. de Montmollin ; who it feems 
was {fo very officious about Mr. Rouffeau’s houfe and perfon,, 
that he wanted to know all his affairs; to become acquainted 
with all his correfpondents ; to direct and receive his will and 
teftament, and in, fhort-to be director of his little family; all, 
which Mr. Roufleau objected. to with all the civility he could, 
confifting with preferving his refolution. On thefe particulars 
feems to depend the principal motive of that zeal for the faith 


and that rancour againft Mr. Roufleau, which this very chriftian- 


- hike and charitable profeflor hath fince difplayed. 


Mr. de Peyrou, to whom this letter appears to be addrefled, | 
had. remarked, in his fecond epiftle, that the conduét of this 
good paftor refembled much that of the Englifh Quaker ; who, 
in order to be revenged on acur that had bit his horfe’s heels, 
did not raife the arm of tke flefh to ftrike him, becaufe it was 
inconfiftent with his profeffion, but contented bimfelf with 
giving him a bad name, by calling out @ mad dog ! in confequence 
ef which the poor animal. was of courfe prefently. knocked on 


the head, | K. ne 
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BNGLIGH ARTICLE 


The fpiritual and temporal Liberty of Subjeéis in England, in two. 


Parts. Part 1. Of the fpiritual Liberty of Protefiants in. Eng- 
Jand. Part Il. Of the temporal Liberty of Subjects in En i 
By Anthony Ellis, D. D. late Lord Bifhop of St. David's, 
4to. 7s. 6d, fewed. Whifton. 


F the former part of this work our readers will find a ge- 
neral account, in the fecond number of the twenty ninth 
volume of our Review; in which article we entered likewife 
itoa particular and minute examination of the two firft tracts, 
viz. % the right of private judgment in all matters of religion ; 
and, Of the liberty of publickly worfbipping God: from an atten- 
tive view of which, it would be eafy to colle& what was our 
author’s general train of thinking upon thefe fubjects, and-in 
what manner the other important and interefting queftions 
would be treated. And upon the whole, we cannot help ob- 
ferving, that the manner in which thofe tracts are writren, is 
very artful and plaufible, and that whatever profeffions the 
Jearned prelate may have made to the contrary, he was not a 
thorough and confiftent friend to the religious liberty of Protef- 
tants. Like many other political writers, both before and af- 
ter him, he very willingly admits the natural right of men to 
think for themfelves ; he warmly afferts, and reafons with much 
force in favour of this principle, ‘ That God intended to give 
to every one a right to judge at al! times ultimately for himfelf, 
in matters of religion ;’ and declares againft compulfive and per- 
fecuting meafures in general, with great juftice and propriety ; 
but when he comes to ftate the /imits of tcleration, to lay down 
cafes in which force and reffraint may be ufed ; and to vindi- 
cate the neceffity and policy of impofing /egal te/fs upon fuch 
as may happen to depart from eftablifhed modes and opinions, 
it appears that little more is meant by liberty, than the mere /- 
berty of thinking and judging in private: but that to fpeak, or 
publifh, or to act in confequence of fuch judgment, may in 
many inftances juftly draw down the power of the fword, and 
the interference of magiftracy, though neither the perfons, 
tives, reputations, properties, or any of the civil and temporal 
interefts of mankind be immediately affected by it. If this 
be all the libertj#g in which we are to be indulged, we cannot 
think ourfelves under very great obligations to our lawgivers 
for the indulgence ; for it is fcarcely in the power of tyrants or 
inquifitors to “deprive us of it: and if our right reverend au- 
thor means no more than this, it will not be in our power to 
vindicate him from the character of a high-church man ; an ap- 

pellation which we have feen publicly afcribed to him. 
Without purfuing theie reflections any farther, we fhall now 
direct ous Treader’ attention to the traéts here before us, upon 
5 the 
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the fubject of temporgl liberty, In this part of his work, his 
lordfhip appears more in the chara¢ter of an hiftorian and an- 
tiquarian ; difcovers an extenfive knowledge of the civil laws and 
conttitution of his country; has handled the fubject in a ver 

agreeable manner ; and, were we to judge only from thefe pa- 
pers, we fhould, without the leaft icruple, have claffed him 


-among the friends of public liberty. But indeed, a union of 


the characters of a ftate-whig anda church-tory in the fame per- 
fon, hath been very common. 
There are fix tracts in this volume, upon the following fub- 


| jects, viz. 


I. Of the Liberty of the Subjedts in Fudicial proceedings, as ta 
matters both criminal and civil, 

II. Of the right and manner of impofing taxes; and of the other 
Privileges of the Parliament. : 

III. Of the Means whereby the free Conftitutions of other Nations 
have been impaired, while that of England has been preferved and 
improved. s 

WV. Of the Antiquities of the Commons in Parliament. 

V. Of the Royal Prerogative, and the hereditary right to the 
Crown of Britain. 

VI; Of the Dangers that may be incident to the Prefent Eftablifh- 
ment, and the Profpect there is of its continuance. 

We fhall felec&t from thefe tracts fuch paflages as fhall be 
moft generally inftru€tive and entertaining to our readers ; and 
from which they may be able to form an adequate judgment of 
the f{pirit and manner, in ‘which the whole is executed. 

As it feems to be ‘of the greateft importance, in order to 
beget in the minds of men a juft value for the civil conftitu- 
tion, under which it is our happinefs to live, we fhall begin 


with reprefenting the provifions which have been made, by 


the laws of our country, in favour of the fubje, refpecting 
criminal matters: and thefe we fhall colleé& in the order in 
which they arife in the work before us.———In this manner does 
our author introduce his fubje& in the firft tra&.— ‘ In 
treating of the freedom of the fubjects in England, the thing 
that comes naturally firft into view is, the fecurity we have of 
not being long detained in prifon, without juft caufe or due 
procefs of law.. Our condition in this refpeét, differs not a 
little to our advantage, from.thofe of moft other fubjeéts in Eu- 
rope. I need not inform the. public, how every one in France 
is liable to be treated: without any charge made againft him 
upon oath, or any examination taken of him by a magiftrate, 
an order or writ under the fignet royal, is fufficient to caufe 
him, whatever his rank or quality is, to be not only arrefted, 
but to be carried inftantly away to any prifon in the kingdom, 
and there to be kept in the clofeft confinement, without any 
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means of procuring his liberty, as long as the court fhall think 
fit to deny it: however able he might be to give fuch proofs 
of his innocence, as would be fatisfactory to impartial judges, 


if his friends or agents were allowed to, come to him, or he had, 


the ufe of his papers, or knowledge of his, accufers. He may 
be incapable of doing this when fecluded from, all correfpon- 
dence, and when he is not fo much as. examined at all. At 
this rate he may continue for a number of years in, doleful fo- 
litude, to the great impairment of his health, and diforder of 
his eftate: and if at Jaft he gets. out, he has no remedy; fo 


action of falfe imprifonment or damages. The minifters by: 


whole procurement perhaps he was imprifoned, are fafe under 
the royal prerogative. 

* ‘There haye:been. times when this fame power has been 
claimed, and with the like rigour exercifed by the kings of 
England; not that there was any juft ground of law for it, 
for the antient Saxon conftitution, allowed men to be bailed in 
all cafes. By the common law antiently, fays lord Coke (a), a 
man accufed and indicted of high treafon, er of any felon 
whatfoever; was bailable upon good fecurity; fo that the g fi 
was only his pledge and furety, who could find no other: for 
the law of England, fays the fame learned author, is a law of 
mercy, that the innocent fhall not be worn or wafted by long. 
imprifonment, -but fpeedily come to his trial, and that prifon- 
ers for criminal caufes be humanely dealt withal, But after 
the Norman; conqueft it was provided, that not only in the cafe: 
of homicide- and high treafon, but in moft other eriminal cauf- 
es, the offender was not bailable-(b). And even when inno- 
cent perfons were committed-and detained: in prifon, they were’ 
obliged tofue out writs De odio et atia, from the court of chan- 
eery for their relief (c). Several of our kings, after this aera 
had little; regard to the part-of the common, law, but on the 
flighteft, pretences, or unjuft fufpicions, imprifoned men of all. 
ranks, and kept:them. in confinement as long as they pleafedy 
‘The fame kind of tyranny. was: practifed by the minifters of 
king Henry II. John, &c. and even the barons in king Edward 
the firft’s time, were very. defirous of having the fame power to 
imprifon perfons at their will, for trefpafies done in: their parks 
and ponds, but the king would: not grant it (d). 

“ In, oppofition to thefe practices, the great charter of 9 Henry. 


(a) Coke's, ad Inft. p. 189. 

(b) Ibid. p.. 49. 186. 

(c) See an account of the writs de odfo et atia, in Bacon’s government 
of England, par, I. p. 168. By the antient law of the land, villains 
might be imprifoned by their lords without caule. , 

(d) See Stat, Merton. 
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Til. provided, ** that no free man fhould be taket? or imprifoned. 
Neither, fays the king (e), will we go, or fend upon him, un- 
lefs by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of the 
land.”—-But how folemn foever this charter'was gratited and 
confirmed, yet in a little time there were frequent breaches made 
upon it, which plainly appears from a f{peech made in parlia- 
ment by the archbifhop of Canterbury, 18 Edward I. (f) ; among 
other grievances he reprefented, ** That very many freemen 
of the kingdom, had without any guile on their part, been 
committed by the king’s minifters to divers prifons, as if they 
had been flaves of the meaneft degree, therein to be kept; of 
whom fome died in prifon of hunger or griéf, and the weight 
of their chains. From others they extorted infinite fums of 
money for their ranfoms(g).” This fpeech, with the notoriety 
of the faéts, had fuch.an influence upon the parliament, that 
they infli&ted fevere punifhments upon fome of the minifters 
and others. | ' 

© In the fifth year of the reign of Edward III. chap. @. it was 
enacted, ** That no man ‘from henceforth ‘fhall be attacked 
by any accufation, nor ‘fore-judged of his life or limb; nor his 
lands, tenements, goods nor chattels, feized into the king's hands, | 
againft the form of the great charter, and ‘law of the land.” ——. 
And again, in the 25th of the fame reign, there was another 
act made more ‘full and expreflive, for it fays, ** That from 
henceforth none fhall be taken by petition or fuggeftion, made 
to our lord the king, or his:council,-unlefs it be by indiétment 
or prefentment of his good and lawful people’of the fame neigh- 
bourhood, where futch deeds be done, in due manner, or-by ‘pro- 
cefs ‘made by ‘writ original at the common ‘law: and that if 
any thing be done againft the fame, it ‘fhall be ‘holden for 
none (h).” Again, in the 28th of the fame'reign, it is ena&- 
ed. “ That no man, of what ftate or condition that he be, 
fhall be put out of land or tenement, nor taken, nor imprifon- ° 
ed, nor difinherited, nor put to death, without being brought 
in anfwer by due procefs of law (i).” ’ 

¢ Alfoin 38th Edward III. ch. 18, it is enaéted, that when 
fuggeftions are made by any perfons againft others, the former 
fhall find fureties-before the king’s:gramd council, ‘* to purfue 


(ce) * Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel imprifme:ur—nec Super eum ibj- 
mus, nec fupra evm mittamus, nift per legate judtcium parium Juoram, aut 
per legem terre.’ Mag. Char. Coke’s 2d Int. p. 45. 

(f) See Echard’s hiftory, Vol. I. p. 309. 

(g) Petyt. Mifc. Parliament. Lond. 1650, in the appendix. 

(h) Sir Robert Cotton, pofth, p. 227, fays, * That this law was 
made upon the commitment of divers perfons to the tower, no man yct 
knoweth for what.’ | 


(i) 3d.Bulftrode 47. Hale’s hift, P, C. ch. 13.b. ii. 
their 
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their fuggeftions, and incur the fame pain the others fhould 
have had, if he were attainted, in cafe their fuggeftions be found 
evil; and that then the procefs of law be made againft them, 
without: being taken and imprifoned, againft the form of the 
faid charter, and other ftatutes (k).” And yet again, 42d Ed. 
ward IIf. ch. 3d. ** It is aflented and accorded for the good 
governance of the commons, that no man be put to anfwer 
without. prefentment before the king’s juftices, or matters of 
record, or by due procefs of writ original, according to the old 
Jaw of the Jand; and if any thing from henceforth be done 
to the contrary, it fhall be void in the law, and holden for er- 
ror.” 

© One would think that here had been laws enough to fe- 
cure this point of liberty ; but in the reign of Henry VII. there 
was an act of parliament pafied, that juftices of peace fhould 
have power to determine the validity of indictments (1): in 
virtue of which Empfom and Dudley proceeded: their manner 
was to caufe divers fubjects to be indicted of fundry crimes, 
and fo far forth to proceed in form of law; but when the bills 
were found, to commit them, and neverthelefs not to produce 
them in any reafonable time to their anfwers, but to fuffer them 
to languifh long in prifon, and by fundry artful devices “and 
terrors, to extort from them great fines and ranfoms, which they 
termed '‘compofitions and mitigations (m).”—-—The high com- 
miffioned ecclefiaftical court, eregted in the reigns of Edward 
VI. and Elizabeth, to enquire of, and provide againft papifts 
and heretics, had a power to fine and imprifon them ; which 
was accordingly practifed in many cafes(n). And tho’ great 


‘ complaint was made, in the latter of thefe reigns, by all the jud- 


ges and the barons of the exchequer (0), yet ftill the fame claim 
was continued, and carried into execution on the part of the 
crown, and the judges did not continue to oppofe it, or not 
with any effect ; for in James the firft’s reign, Sir W. Rawleigh 
reprefented a juftice of peace, and committed men with impu- 
nity. At laft the judges came to mainta.n in Weftminfter hall, 
that the crown and its minifters might lawfully imprifon and 
detain men in cuftody, in feveral cafes, which were before dif- 


allowed. Judge Dodderidge gave it as his opinion (p), that the 


(k) See Hale’s obfervations on Mag. Char. and the feveral-ftatutes of 
Edward III. here quoted: Hift. P. C. ch. 13. b, ii. p. 109. 

(1) See the aé&t 11 Henry VII. ch. 3. which is not in the flatute books, 
but in Coke’s 4 inft. p. 41. 

(m) Petyt. Mifc. Parl. p. 208. 

(n) See Coll. Eccclefiaftical Hitt, 

(o) Lord Chief Juitice Anderfon's reports, p. 297. in Mid, Temp. 
Libr. 

(p) Treatifes of the nobility, p. 159, Edit. Lond. 1658, ” 
ng 
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king may, by his abfolute power, commit a nobleman to prifon, 
durante bene placito fuo; and in the 3d Car. I, Sir John Corbett 
and others, were brought into the King’s Bench, and the caufeg 
of their commitment was declared by the lord chief juftice, and 
other judges, per /peciale mandatum domini regis, without aflign~ 
ing any other caufe (q). 

‘ Therefore in vindicating this great point of liberty, the 
lords fpiritual and temporal, and the commons of England in 
parliament aflembled, 1627, 3d Car. I. by their joint petition 
to that prince, declared and requefted, as their birth right, that 
no freeman fhould be taken or imprifoned, or be outlawed or 
exiled, or in any manner deftroyed, nor difinherited, nor put to 
death, without being brought to anfwer by due procefs of law 
(r). Eo which the king anfwered, without any faving of the 
rights of the crown, Soit droit fait comme il eft defiré (s); and 
afterwards we are informed that this Bill of rights paffled into an 
act (t). 

tie as there were afterwards feveral illegal commitments 
and imprifonménts, during the courfe of this reign, and the fol- 
lowing ufurpation, and in the next reign a great difpofition in 
the minifters to extend the prerogative royal ; and as fheriffs, 
ggalers, &c. often ufed oppreffive delays, even on frivolous ex- 
cufes, which were very expenfive to prifoners, before they would 
make returns for their relief, it was therefore at laft found ne- 
ceflary to fettle that matter once for all, in the noted ftatute of 
-3ift Car. II. called the Habeas Corpus : ‘wherein it is provided, 
‘that in the cafe of any perfon, not imprifoned for treafon and 
felony, {pecially exprefled in the warrant for his commitment ¢ 
if a writ of Aabeas corpus fhall be brought in his behalf to the 
fherift or ggaler, and due fecurity given . for the charge of bring- 
ing, and if need be, carrying back the prifoner, and for his-not 
making an efcape, that then he fhall, within three days after 
the fervice of the writ, be brought before the lord chancellor, 
or the judges of that court from whence the writ fhall.iffue ; 
and the true caufe of his imprifonment fhall to them be certi- 
fied, unlefs he be committed in any place above twenty miles 
diftant from the place where fuch court or perfon is: and if he 
be above twenty miles, and not beyond a hundred miles, then 
he is to be brought within twenty days at the furtheft. And if 
the commitment be made out of term time, application may be 

made in the prifoner’s behalf, to the lord chancellor, lord keep- 
er, or any of the king’s juftices or barons, of the degree of the 


(q) State trials, Vol. 7. p. 140. 
@) Englith — p- 180. 
(s) Ibd. p. 1 


(t) See the bil of rights in Rapin, 1627. 
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coif; and the faid lord chancellor, judge or baron, upon view- 
ing a copy of their commitment, or upon oath made that a 
copy of it was denied, fhall grant a writ of habeas corpus, under 
the feal of the court where he is judge. Upon which writ di- 
rected to the goaler, and returnable immediately before the faid 
judge, or any other judge of any of the faid courts, the keeper 
of the prifon fhall within the times before exprefled, bring the 


prifoner before the lord chancellor, or fome one of the judges; 


with the true caufe of his detainer. And thereupon the faid 
chancellor or judge, unlefs it appears that the commitment is 
for a matter in which bail is not allowed by law, fhall difcharge 
the faid prifoner from his imprifonment, upon his recognizance 
with one or more competent fureties, for his appearance at the 
King’s Bench the term following, or at the next affizes, or goal 
delivery of the county, city, or place where the commitment 
was made, and fhall certify the faid writ, with the return there- 
of, and the recognizance into the fame court, where the appears 
ance is to be made. If thé prifoner neglect to apply for his 4a- 
beas cerpus two whole terms, it fhall not be granted in vacation 
time. If any keeper fhall negle&t or refufe to make fuch re- 
turns, or to bring the bodies of the prifoners, within the time 


before fpecified, or fhall refufe to deliver, within fix hours after - 


demand, to the prifoner, or any perfon applying on his behalf, 
atrue copy of the warrant of commitment, he fhall forfeit to 
the party grieved, 100]. forthe firft offence, 200]. for the fe- 
cond offence, and be incapable of holding his office any longer. 

Ifany prifoner difcharged in virtue of this a&, fhall be re- 
committed by any one, that latter perfon, or any one who 
knowingly aids him in it fhall forfeit to the party grieved 5001. 
Ifa prifoner who is committed for high treafon or telony, ‘plain- 
ly or fpecially exprefled, fhall in open court, in the firft week 
of the term, pray to be brought to his trial, and yet fhall not be 
indicted fome time in the next term, -or feffions of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, the judges, upon motion nrade to them in open court, 
the laft day of the term, are obliged to fet him at liberty upon 
bail (u); unlefs it appears upon oath, that the king’s witnefles 
could not:be produced the fame term: and if he be not indict- 
ed and tried the fecond term, he fhall be difcharged from his 
imprifonment. No prifoner fhall be removed from one prifon 
or cuftody to another, without an babeas corpus, or fome other 
legal writ or warrant, except in cafe of fire, infection, or other 
neceffity. If any perfon figns, or acts under a warrant for re- 
moving a prifoner, contrary to this act, he is liable to the pains 
and forfeitures above mentioned. -If the lord chancellor, or 


u) And bail in this and all other cafes ought not to be exceflive. See 


ftat. 1. Wall. and Mary. 
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any of the judges, fhall refufe to grant a writ of habeas corpus, 
upon due application, they fhall forfeit 5001. to the party griev- 
ed, No fubject of this realm, and inhabitant in the fame, fhall 
be fent prifoner into Scotland, or into any place beyond the 
feas. If he be, he fhall have an aétion of falfe imprifonment 
againft all perfons concerned in it, of whom he fhall recover 
treble cofts befides. damages, .which laft fhall not be le{s than 
5s00l. And every perfon who fhall make or fign a warrant 
| for fuch imprifonment, and be lawfully convicted thereof, fhall 
| be henceforth difabled to bear any office of truft or profit in 
this kingdom; fhall. incur a premunire, and be incapable of 

any pardon from the king, his heirs or fucceffors.’ 

Who is there that can contemplate this powerful barrier, 
erected in defence of the liberties of his country ; procured by 
the bold remonftrances, and fteady counfels of our wife ancef- 
tors; and at a time when the large ftrides of prerogative were 
ready to overrun the priviledges of the people, without the 

| ftrongeft emotions of delight and admiration! It furely cannot 
{ need an apology that we have fo minutely colle&ed the claufes 
of this memorable ftatute, as every Englifhman ought, if poffible, 
to know what the privileges of Englifhmen are! | 
But we follow our author, who is g-ing on with his fubjec. 
‘ By thefe provifions, effeétual care is taken that no man 
fhall be too long kept in prifon ; he muft foon be brought to 
his trial, which is what every innocent man under fufpicion, 
fhould earneftly defire. In the mean while, there is one cir- 
cumftance of no fmall advantage, that the certainty of a man’s 
foon being brought to trial, or even a probability of being at 
any time brought before the court by habeas corpus, ina great 
meafure prevents ill ufagein prifon. There are alfo particu- 
lar provifions to prevent unneceflary and cruel feverities from 
being exercifed upon perfons in confinement. Bracton fays, 
Solent prafides tn carcere continendos damnare, ut in vincults continean- 
tur ; fed hujufmodi interdiéta funt a lege, quia carcer ad cantinendos, 
non ad puntendos, haberi debet(w). Lord Coke fays, if a gaoler 
keeps the prifoner more ftreightly than he ought of right, where- 
of the prifoner dies, this is felony in the gaoler by common 
Jaw: and this is the caufe, why if a perfon dies in prifon, the 
coroner ought to fit upon him, and by a verdict of twelve ju- 
rors, to determine whether any foul means had been ufed to © 
_bring him to his death. A man therefore is fafe during 
his being in cuftody ; and when his trial is to come on, he hath 
the great advantage of being tried by his country, that is, by 
men of the fame order and condition with himfelf. In the 
firft place, the bill of indi€tment muft be found by the grand 
jury, confifting of twelve or more gentlemen, or freemen of 
fubftance and credit, in the county where the fact is fuppofed 
to have been committed (x), who being {worn to make true 


(w) Braéton, |. iii. c. 6. fol, 154. (x) Hawkins, P. C. pag. 21s. I. ii, 
Arp, Vol. XXXII. Pp _ prefent- 
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refentment, upon examining witnefles, are either to allow or 
reject the indictment as true or falfe: in doing which, at leaft 
twelve of them muft agree together (y). Now this is “of great 
advantage, in order to prevent an innocent perfon’s life or re. 
putation from being brought any further into hazard, if the bill, 
be not found: and by a variety of ftatutes upon this cafe, fuf= 
ficient provifion is made that the grand juries fhall confift of per- 
fons fit for that truft. 

‘ I muft add, that this advantage of having their cafein ca 
pital matters determined by a grand jury, belongs to peers in 
like manner as to commoners, unlefs in cafesof an impeachment 
by the houfe of commons, which repreiciiting (he whole people of 
England, is confidered as a grand inquc.|, and therefore there is 
no ener in fuch impeachments for either peer or commoner. 

¢ And when the bill of indictment has been found by the 
grand jury, there {till remains a more exact trial; in which the 
nobility in all cafes of treafon, mifprifion of treafon, felony or 
mifprifion of felony, are tried by their peers ; that is, by thofe 
who have a feat and vote in the Houfe of Lords; and who, on 
account of their common honour, will be difpofed to fhew all 
the equity and regard that can reafonably be defired. T he whole 
body of the nobility have a righ: to affift in the trial of each 
peer; they are to be fummoned with twenty days notice, and 
there muft be a majority of thofe who are prefent to acquit or 
condemn. ‘To this trial by their peers every peer and peerefs 
of Great Britain has a right, except only in cafes of appeals of 
murder, and of prmunire, in which cafes they are to be tried 
by ajury of Commoners. 

‘ Commoners in like manner are to be tried bya jury of their 
own rank; that is under the degree of peerage, but they muft 
have all the following qualifications.—They muft be free and 
reputable fubjecis of England, not aliens, nor perfons out- 
lawed or attainted of any crime; nor infamous by having fuf- 
fered the pillory or the like: but men of honeft charaters, and 
in the eyeof the law goad fubjeéts, probi et legales homines. 
‘They muft be men of competent ‘ubftance and ability. The 
qualifications of jurors have been different in different periods 
of our hiftory : but by 3 George II, all jurors in England re- 
turned for a capital offence, mutt have in their own name, or 
in truft for them, within the fame county 10 pounds per annum 
of freehold or copyhold Jands, or lands in ancient demefne ; 
and leafeholders twenty pounds per annum. They muft be 
of the fame county wherein the fact was committed.—And 
Jaftly, they muft be impartial, i. e. noi biafied by any affection 
or prejudice. 








(y) In the Saxon times indictments might be made by one legal per- 
fon: fee Bacon, P. #. p. 54. but the Mirror fays, that Henry I. ordained 
that no man fhould be tried without an ind.éiment by twelve perfons. 
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¢ The law gives the party accufed a liberty of challenging 
both the array and the polls: i. e. the whole pannel, or par- 
ticular jurors. And befides thefe challenges, which the law 
allows to be made to the fheriff or jurors, it further gives li- 
| berty to the party accufed, in cafes of high, petit treafon, to 
‘challenge thirty five, i.e. within one of three whole juries, 
without affigning any caufe at all. And in like manner in 
| cafes of felony, to challenge twenty, without fhewing any 
| caufe. 

‘ Perfons of all ranks after having been indicted by a grand 
jury, are fure of having a regular trial by a petty jury, of hav- 
ing the charge openly made againft them ; and in cafes of trea- 
fon, of having a copy of the indictment five days before their 
trial; fo that they may know what they will be charged with, 
and be thereby better prepared to defend themfelves againft 
‘it. To which end alfo, by 7 William and Mary, they have 
' counfel allowed, at their own choice, who are to have free ac- 
_cefs to them; and are to keep their fecrets, and not to be exa- 
| mined againft them. And in all cafes, where no countfel is re- 
tained, the judge who prefides, and gives directions in the trial, 
_is by law to be of counfel with the prifuner. 

“© As to evidence againft a perfon upon trial; there is no — 
making him an evidence againft himfelf by torture, or extra- 
| judicial confeffion. In England, it is evident, that the ufe of 

torture was contrary to law, and regarded as an infamous prac- 
tice, even in the antient Saxon conftitution ; for the great Al- 
fred put one of his judges to death, for condemning a perfon, 
|upon a confeffion drawn out by terture(z). In Henry VI. 
time there was an endeavour by the Duke of Exeter to intro- 
duce it here (a), from whence the rack in the Tower was called 
his daughter: and the practice obtained for a confiderable time; 
forin the fucceeding reigns, even that of Queen Elizabeth, 
there are feveral inftances of perfons being tortured (b). There 
was a propofal for the ufe of it in the cafe of Felton, upon the 
murder of the Duke of Buckingham, in Charles the firft’s 
time: the King ordered the judges to be confulted upon it; 
but they declared that any kind of torture, to draw out con- 
fefion, was contrary to the law of England. And Lord Coke 
fays (c), ** there is no one opinion in our books, or judicial re- 
cords, that we have feen and remember, for the maintenance of 
tortures or torments.” Our law hastherefore, in tendernefs to 
the fubjects, laid this method wholly afide, except in cafes 
where the peifon accufed refufes to plead. Then indeed he ig 
expofed to paine fort et dure(d). But this depending wholly 


a 





ea 


(z) Bacon’s Governm. cf England, p. 5s. 

(a) Coke’s 3d Inft. p. 54. (b) Camden’s Eliz. p. 4576 
(c) Coke’s 3d Inft. p. 35. ali 

(d) The paine forte et dure is applicable to a peer 'f ht refufe to plead. 
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upon his will, fince he may avoid it by pleading, and putting 
himielf upon his country, the law cannot be charged with cru- ub 
elty in that regard. If he will plead, he fhall not be interro- ut 
gated even upon oath, which is a kind of torture to the con- gr 
fcicnce. A man’s own confeffion in fome circumftances will jon 
not be allowed to be made ufe of againft him. are 
‘ Every man muft be tried by the evidence that appears, and (mit 
this evidence, when it is of living perfons, muft be brought face anc 
to face, fo that the accufed perfon has the liberty of gudicaihe ‘fon 
or crofs-examining them.—When the caufe is {ummed up, the car 
jury are to determine it, i. e. they are to judge of the facts upon ill 
which the merit of the caufe turns. How far fuch faéts are |. ‘ 
criminal] in law, they are indecd directed by the judges; but ftill yea 
they are at liberty whether they will be wholly governed by the the 
judges opinions or not; for they give their verdié in general, wa 
fo that though they think the facts fufficiently proved, yet if eve 
they do not think, as the judges think, that fuch faéts are cri- mu 
minal, they necd not bring in the parties guilty. The great | ‘ 
Judge Lyttelton, in his Tenures, §. 386. declares, *¢ that if a fou 
jury will take upon them the knowlege of the law, upon the ‘we 
matter they may,” which is agreed to by Lord Coke in his Jan 
Com. thereupon: and Sir Matt. Hale (e) fays, ‘* that the jury Ne 
- are judges not onlv of the fact, but of the law.” And it feems «bf 
probable, that by law, the juries in all cafes ought to be the add 
judge of points of law, as well as of fact; (f) becaufe origi- jw 
nally the perfons of the jury feem to have been of the nature of ‘nfl 
judges, and to have fat upon the bench (g).—In the trial of a 
peer the cafe is determined by the majority of the peers prefent, W1 
but in the cafe of commons, the verdict of the jury muft be un- bef 
animous, which is a circumftance favourable to the fide of \An 
mercy (h). Pol 
‘ There have been inftances when a verdi€l has been taken tf 
for fufficient without the unanimous confent of all the twelve | ° 


4a 

(e) Hift. Law, p. 140. al 
(f) We are very much inclined to be of our Author’s opinion in this , 
point, and we believe he is right ; but i. there not hence an apparent 
neceflity of further attention to the qualification of Jurors? It is furely " 
a reproach to our judicial proceedings, and an injury to the liberty, pro- | : 

perty, and fometimes lives of the fubje&, to have this important fer- | 
vice performed by perfons of fuch incompetent abilities, who are al- fot 
ways ready to give up the power with which the laws of their country %a 
intruft them, into the hands of the judges. td | 
(2) See Olaus Verelius in Hickes’s Differtation. net 

(h) The difference between the law of England, and the Scotch law | 
in this refpect is very remarkable : a bare majority out of twelve gives | (; 
a fufficient verdi& in Scotland: the inconveniences and dangers of this | ( 
are obvious: fome would give the preference to a medium between the (I 
extremes ; but of the two the practice of our judicatories is mokt fa- (r 
vourable to the fubject. ( 
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ting jurors (i); but this has always been by the direction of fome 
cru- bitrary miniftcr or judge; and has always, by the legiflative 
rro- jquthority, been condemned as illegal.—No new trial is ever 
on- ranted, in criminal cafes, when the defendant is acquitted, if 
will ome fraud or trick be not proved in the cafe (k).—The jury 
ge not punifhable for their verdi&t, whatever it be, in any cri- 
and minal cafe—Such is the form of trial which probably our Saxcn 
face anceftors brought over hither with them ; fince we not only find 
ning ome traces of it in their laws, before the conqueft, but ftill 
the arlier, in the conftitutions of other northern nations, among 
ipon ill whom fomething of thts nature feeins to have had place. 
sare |.¢ To this trial by jury every one has a claim, in time of 
ftill peace, except thofe who are actually in military fervice, and 
ythe ithereby fubject to martial law ; which in this nation hath al- 
eral, ways been under certain regulations ; and cannot be executed 
etif even upon foldiers, but in virtue of an act of parliament [the 
cri- mutiny bill] renewed every year. 
great _ ¢ And as all perfons are thus fecured from being unjuftly 
if. a found guilty, fo if they fhould be found guilty, the punifhments 
nthe wenot arbitrary. The King cannot grant the forfeiture of the 
1 his lands or goods of the perfos accufed before he is condemned (1). 
jury Neither can corporal judgment be given againft a man in his 
eems abfence(m). The judges cannot invent new punifhments, nor 
e the dd new circumftances of rigour: thefe are all determined by 
rigi- law as well as the crimes. The cafes in which death is to be 
ire of ‘inflicted are all f{pecified by known laws. ‘The King can remit, 
of a in fome cafes, part of the rigour, but he cannot increafe it. 
fent, When Charles I. would have had Felton’s right hand cut off 
eun- before his execution, the judges would not confent to it (n). 
de of And when Henry VI. by his own authority condemned de la 
_ Pole, Duke of Suffolk, to banifhment, the Houfe of Lords. pro- 
taken tfted againft it. 
welve * Imprifonment for life, or banifhment, cannot now be in- 
li@ed at all, but by aé of parliament, or fentence of the courts 
5 thi flaw (o). The King cannot fo much as oblige any perfon 
nent (2 aCCE ! broad in Ireland. ‘This 
arent pt an employment abroad, not even in ireland. 1s 
farely "4S attempted in Sir Thomas Overbury’s cafe : he was fent to 
,, pro- te Tower becaufe he refufed an embafly into Ruffia (p). 
at fer-, ‘ In like manner as to fines, care is taken that they fhall 
are al- fot be exorbitant: where the party is to be amerced, though he 
ountty We at meferecordia domini regis, yet the amercement mutt be affirm- 
l by the jury ; and when he is fined ad voluntatem domini regis, 
jee jet this fine muft be fet by the judges. The King cannot im- 


» gives | 


.. | (i) Hale’sP. C, part ii. p, 298. 
f this | (k) Hawk. P. C. p- 442. b. ii. 


en the (I) Coke’s 2d Init | ‘Tri i 

‘ . p. 48. (m) Trial par pais, p. 3% 
oft fa (n) Rufhworh’s Coll. part i, p. 640. 
me (0) Coke’s 2d Inft, p. 47. (p) Ruthworth, vol. il. p. 435. 
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pofe a fine upon any man, but it muft be done judicially, and 
fo it hath been refolved by all the judges in England (q). Dur. 
ing the reigns of the Stuarts, many exceffive fines were laid on 
perfons, for very fmall offences, viz. Mr. Hampden for a mif. 
demeanour in Charles the fecond’s time, was fined 40,000], 
and the Earl of Devonfhire, for caneing Col. Culpepper was 
fined Fo2900- But the bill of Rights, 1 William and Mary, 
put a ftop to this arbitrary practice.’ 

We flatter ourfelves, that in collecting together from this 
ufeful tra, and reprefenting in one view, the many excellent 
provifions which have been made in fevour of the liberty of the 
fubject, refpecting criminal matters, we fhall not be thought | 
to have rendered our Readers, an unneceflary or unaccéptable 
fervice. Thefe are things in which our country-men and fel- | 
low-fubje&ts, of every rank, are immediately interefted ; andthe | 
knowlege of them cannot be made too univerfal, as it tends to 
fhew how much fuperior and more valuable our privileges are, 
than thofe of every other nation under heaven; and to beget a 
fatisfaction and confidence in the minds of men towards the go- 
vernment under which they live. Of all others this is the 
_ firmeft and moft natural foundation for the love of our coun- 
try: and that is every man’s country, which affords him the 
fulleft and fureft proteCtion. s 

Our Author in the latter part of this tract, proceeds to fhew, | 
that in refpec? of property, we are ina more advantageous fitua- | 
tion than moft other nations of Europe, and this he does with 
great ability, and many marks of deep learning in the antiqui- | 
ties and laws of this kingdom. The principal topics of argu- | 
ment which he makes ufe of, are, the free and independent man- 
ner in which property is held in this country; and the previfon| 
made by the laws for the regular adminiftratica cf juflice, in fecuring | 
and determining property. And it muft be a pleafure to every 
man, who is interefted in this fubje@t, to trace the remarkable) 
progrefs which the policy of the kingdom hath made, in this 
refpect, from the early part of our hiftory to the prefent) 
times. | 
Our Readers perhaps will not be difpleafed, with feeing what 
are his Lordfhip’s fentiments of the judicial authority of the Hof 
of Peers, efpecially as he himfelf was a member of it. The 
fubject came naturally under his confideration, and with it we 
fhal! conclude this article. | 
_° © If I may take the liberty to give my opinion upon a nee 

ter of fo great importance, I muft profefs, that upon the bet 
enquiry | have been able to make, it appears to me, that th 
jurifdiGtion of the Houle of Peers, in fome cafes, is of as grea 
antiquity as'any part of our conftitution: and likewife of f 
great advantage, in fome refpeéts, to the whole conftitution 


(q) Rufhworth, vol. J-.p. 540. tha 
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that it ought to be maintained inviolate. Whether this judi- 
cial authority was antiently vefted in the Houfe of Lords fea 
exclufive of the Commons, hath been thought a point not quite 
fo certain: our moft eminent antiquarians have been of diffe- 
rent judgments about it (r). Some of them have thought that 
this judicature being parliamentary, the commons are entitled 
to a fhare in it; and the rather, becaufe their having former] 

been included in the baronage, and having fat wich the Lords 
in one houfe(s), it could hardly be otherwife, but that they 
mutt have had a fhare in determining the caufes then moved in 

arliament. : 

‘ And indeed, as it is evident that the Commons did join in 
acts of attainder, pafled in a legiflative way, fo there is alfo 
reafon to think that they did fometimes concur with the Lords 
in declaring the law; andeven in making awards in particular 
cafes, éven of acivil nature. William de Septivant’s cafe is 
an inftance of it, and others quoted by Mr. Petyt. But this 
{eems rather to have been practifed by the confent of the Lords, 
in thofe particular cafes, in order to add greater weight to their 
own decifions, than becaufe the Commons had a ftrict right to 
concur in all fuch cafes. 

‘ There was antiently a diftinction between the greater and 
lefler Barons ; and the right of judicature, in the Magna Curia, 
feems to have been vefted only in the former, with the King 
at their head: that the Lefler Barons had not that right, ap- 
pears from Archbifhop Becket’s cafe, in the reign of Henry II. 
And it feems very probable alfo from hence, that the Leffler 
Barons, were not reckoned Peers like the greater Barons. In 
4 Edward III. the Lords are characterifed as judges of Parlia- 
ment ; which indeed the Commons did not difpute, in Henr 
the fourth’s time, when that King and the Lords declared, 
that judgment folely belonged to them; and this courfe hath 
ever fince been obferved. There are numerous inftances, ia 
which the Lords have judged in parliament, vot only in the 
caufes of their Peers, bat thofe where the King has been party, 
but in others alfo brought before them ; and even in originad 
caufes (t). 

* And whoever judges truly of the intereft of the conftitu- 
tion will be clearly of opinion, that a Peerage is abfolutely 
neceflary, for feveral good purpofes, efpecialiy asa bank or 
{creen to the Crown. If we had no peerage now upon the 
old conftitution, yet we fhould be neceflitated to make an ar- 
tificial peerage, or fenate, inftead of it (u). Cromwell him- 
felf found it neceflary to do fo: and it is more fo every day, 
in proportion as the Houfe of Commons goes on gaining ground. 

* Every one therefore, who is no republican, ought to de- 


(r) See Cott. Pofth. ps 359. (s) Lex. Par'iam. p. 54. 
(t) See Cafe of Appeals, p. 18. (u) Plate Rediv, p. 133. 
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fire to fupport the dignity of the Lords houfe as much as pof. 
fible ; and to that purpofe it is neceflary at prefent, that all the 
prerogatives of that houfe, and efpecially the right of judica- 
ture, fhould be preferved intire; for if this fhould be loft, 
they would find it impoffible to preferve their dignity. If it 
fhould be fuppofed, that there are {ome young, unattentive, and 
unfkilful perfons, at all times among them ; it is certainly true 
on the other hand, that there are and always have been, others 
of great knowlege and probity, who take care that there fhall 
be no juft grounds of complaint in their adminiftration of juf- 
tice. In fact, I do not find there have been many caufes com- 
plained of ; and probably this fame care will always be taken, 
not only from their innate honour and probity and regard to 
juftice, but alfo becaufe they know that the Houfe of Com- 
mons have their eyes open upon them ; and that the Commons 
‘ will be likely to be fupported by the people, in cafe the Lords 
do any thing amifs. So that upon the whole, the laft refort 
could not eafily be better placed, nor the judicial authority in 
general be much better adminiftered.’ 

We believe the general public fenfe will confirm the ho- 
nourable teftimony this learned Writer bears to the ability and 
integrity with which judicial proceedings are conduéted in 
the Houfe of Lords; but the ftrongeft teftimony of all others 
is the amazing encreafe of bufinefs of this kind; and the very 
numerous appeals which are made at the bar of this aflembly 
every feffion of parliament: this fhews the confidence which 
the public places in this court of judicature ; and we doubt not 
there are many great families, both in this, and other king- 
doms, that have experienced, to their great and lafting fatif- 
faction, the wifdom and fidelity of its determinations. And 
we need not fcruple to foretell, that if the body of the 
Britifh Peers will go on to adminifter juftice, in the manner 
that it hath been done, for fome years paft, they will on this 
account, if on no other, retain their dignity and importance 
in the legiflature. The friends of public liberty, though not 
partial to the ariftocratic part of our government, as fuch, have 
obferved with pleafure, their rifing importance in this inftance, 
and have looked upon it as an earneft of the frequent and early 
“meetings of parliaments, which is the great fecurity of every 
thing dear to us as Britons. Nor did his Lordfhip need to have 
expreffed any fears, as though the Houfe of Commons was 
gaining ground beyond its due proportion: as long as the fons, 
selations, and dependents of noble families are members of the 
Houfe of Commons ; and fo many boroughs and counties are 
almoft at the difpofal of the peerage in all their elections: as 
the number of Peers is every day enlarging ; and a fteady plan 
of policy purfued for confining and accumulating wealth in 
that body; and as long as B ps have a feat in the Haufe of 
Lords, the apprehenfions of the public will certainly run the 
ether way. [To be continued. | S ; 
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N, B, To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


A. 


BsreEVIATION Of numbers, 
fpecimens of, 191. 
AGRICULTURE, neglect of, a caufe 
of depopulation, 48. 
ALEXANDER the Great, quibbling 
derivation of his name, 229. 
AttuM, in bread, pernicious to 
children in particular, so. 
AmmMowniws Saccas, his compre- 
henfive conciliatory fcheme of re- 
ligious philofophy, 331. His 
dotrines productive of much de- 
pravity and myfticifm in the 
Chriftian religion, 334. 
Ana, books in, account of, 327. 
ANDROMACHE, comical derivation 
of her name, 228. 
Antimony. See Marccrarr. 
ARCHIMEDES, humorous etymo- 
logy of his name, 229. 


' ARMADILLA, fome account of that 


animal, 446. 
Ascetics, that morofe fect,whence 


derived, 335. 
AuTHoRs, original, greatly injured 
by tranflators, 277. 


B. 


WOErkeey, Bp. of Cloyne, his 
amiable character, 312. 
Berreswortu, Serjeant, his 


quarrel with Swift, 314. 
‘BLEEpiNG, efpecially recommend. 
ed in ardent fevers, 57. 


BoLiInGBROKE, Lord, his charac- 
ter, 5 

Boutancer, Mr. Anecdotes of 
him, §35- 

Brewine, directions for, 353. 

Brown, Dr. his code of education 
exploded, 194. 

Burnet, an excellent plant, mpe- 
thod of cultivating, 252. 

Bure, E. of, account of his rife to 
court-favour, 74. Encomium on 
his charater, 482. 


Cc. 


Anton, Mr. his curious ex- 
J periments gn the compreffi- 

- bility of fluids, 455. 

CauTions to phyficians in vifit- 
ing patients afflifted with infec- 
tious diforders, 324. 

Cesar, his imaginary debate with 
Scipio, 366. 

CHRISTIANS, primitive, caufes of 
the mutual diflike between them 
and the Romans, 94. Herefies 
and-fchifms among, in the firit 
century, 99 304. 

Cuurcn, of England, defended 
againft the Arians and Socinians, 
411. 

Cicava, of N. America, account 
of that extraordinary infect, 449% 

CicisBe0, Italian, origin of that 
Office, 521. 

CLercy, monftrous increafe of 


their power, 340. 
| Conver- 











Talents fit for, 316. 

Copa. See Lexmann. 

Core uti, his mufic, wherein ex- 
cellent, 363. 

Corn, means to preferve, from 
the time of fowing, to (and after) 
houfing, 250. 

Croup, a difeafe fo called, account 
of, 419. Different ftages of, 
423. 

Cyper and perry, obfervations on 

the making of, 352. 


D, 


| B re Mr. the Ene- 

my of Rouffeau, 509, 

Darpune, a female charaéter poe- 
tically defcribed by Swift, 317. 

Dawson, Dr. B, his controverfy 
with Mr. Steff, 417. 

Deuce, univerfal, the belief of, 
its confequences among \mane 
kind, 537. 

DepoPpuLaTion, Cayfes of, 47. 

DesCagrtes, hisphilofophy found- 
ed in Nature, 497. 

Diatocue between Scipio and 
Cefar, in the fhades, 367. 

— between Plato and 

- Diogenes, 369. 

— between Marcus Au- 
relius and Servius Tullius, 370. 

Dicnity, orNosi tity, &c. how 
acquired, or conferred, 16. 

Diseases, by what means gene- 
rally aggravated, 50. General 
rules for the mitigation of, 51. 
Nervous and  hypochondriac, 
116. 

Drownine, direétions for reco- 
very from, -59. 

Du Mov.in, Me. account of, 

Wotan ufual fymptomsand 
proper treatment of, 53. 
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Ci ecric philofophers, ac- 
count Of, -33.1. 
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Conversation, remaik on, 207. Epucation, general remarks on, 





192. Improvements in furgeft. 

_ ed, 193. Dr. Brown’s cude of, 
exploded, 194. Liberty of, af- 
ferted, 204. 

Ecypt, naturally abounds with 
perfons of a melancholy com- 
plexion, 336. 

Enciisu tongue, humorous ac- 
count of its antiquity, 227. 

Eurer, Mr. his notion of the 
center of gravity, 543. Of the 
motions of a globe on an hori- 
zontal plane, 544. 


F. 


ARMS, and Farm houfes, re- 
marks on the fituation of, for 
health and conveniency, 259. 
Fear, its efficacy in the cure of 
convulfions, 185, 
Fermentation of liquors, ob- 
fervations On, 350, 354. 
Fever, crdent, ufual iymptoms, 
and proper treatment of, 56. 
Yellow, its fymptoms, 302. 
M. Lieutaud’s account of, 





25. 

Sienna, infectious, obfervations 
on, 302. Fumigations, whether 
a remedy againft, 303. Dr. 
Lind’s method of cure, 304, 
Morbid appearances after death, 
ibid. Cautions to the phyfi- 
cians, 324. 

Fis, a very wonderful one de- 
feribed, 453. 

Fistuta 1n Ano, how to be 
treated, 425. 

Frorentinxes, their refpe& for 
the Englifh, 521. 

Formosa, women there, at what 
age permitted to breed, 540; 
the nore. 

Free enquiry, ought to be encou- 
raged, 199. 

Fruit, how to preferve, after ga- 
thered from the trees, 348. 

FumicatTions, in places infe&ed, 
recommended, 303, 324. 

GARDENS, 
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G. 
Axpens, general direions 
concerning, 343. 
Genius, unfavourable to friend- 
fhip, 357- 
Gwosrics, account of their here- 
tical opinions, yoo. Divifions 
‘among them, 1oz. 


Grasses, obfervations on the fe- 


veral forts, 255. Various Cul- 
ture of, 256, 


H. 


Asess Corpus, ac fo cal- 
led, account of, §59. 
Happiness, focial and political 
diftinguihed, 529. 
Harpwicx, Lord, his adjudica- 
* tion in the caufe between Janffen 
and Spencer, 109. 
Hepern, Count, his defence of 
inoculation, §42. 
Hemuock, its ufe in diforders of 
the bowels, 182, 
Herman, Profeffor, account of his 
famous cypher, 544. 
Hervey, Mr. objections to fome 
of his doétrines, 1596 
Hinpvoos, of Indoftan, fome ac- 


count of, 267. _ - 
Hotwe tt, Mr. his feafonable hint 
to the Eaft India company, 270. 
Hops, their culture and manage- 
ment, 349. : 
Hovses, ill conftruction of, or bad 
fituation, conducive to ill health, 
week. David, his defamation of 
Luther refuted, 432. 
HuntTino-Scene, 325. 
Hussanp, duties of a good one, 
187. 

Rossi ever, the old and new 
fyftems of, compared, 254. 
Hussanps, in feveral countries, 

” fie-in for their wives, 540. 


I. 


AcuLaTor, or fhooting-fith, de- 
fcribed, 453. 


Janssen and Spencer, their fuit ia 


chancery, 109. 

Ipo.atry, whether punithed by 
the patriarchs, 176, 302. 

Jews, their State; civil and reli- 
gious, at the time of Chrift’s 
birth, 92. Voltaire’s notion of 
them controverted, 131. Jofe- 
phus’s account of their antiqui- 
ties defended, 136. 

IMAGINATION, in pregnant wo- 
men, the {uppofed force of, de- 
nied, 28. Particular inftances 
of, contraverted, 34. 

IncLosuREs, of vot obfervations 
relative to, 258. 

Incusus, or night-mare, account 
Of that diforder, 122. 

Inpians, of Quito, live almoft in 
a ftate of nature, 41. 

INFLAMMATION Of the breaft, 
fymptoms of, defcribed, 52. 

Inocuation, for the {mall-pox, 
account of that pra¢tice in Scot- 
land, 125. 





defence of, by 
Count Hedern, 542. Satan faid 
to be its firft inventor, ib. 
Jouwnson, Dr. his edition of Shake- 
{fpeare, characterized, 387, 
Jounson, Mrs, [Swift’s Stella] 
her life and charaéter, 219 -—226. 
Josepuus, not an unbeliever in 
miracles, 134. His fewifh an- 
tiquities defended, 13°. 
IsinGLass, its importance as a 
commercial article, 427. Bri- 
tifh, method of proving whether 
equal to foreign, 428, 
IraLians, modern, charaéterized, 
514. Their averfion to labour, 
and its ill confequences, 516. 
Origin of their Cicisbeos, 521. 
Juries, trial by, and privileges 
of, 561. 


K. 
Agtsner, Profeffor, cenfured, 
499. ) 
Kenaicx, Mr. reproved for his 
fevere attack on Dr. Johnfon's 
edition of Shakefpeare, 457, 467. 
is 

















_ His illuftration of feveral paffages 
in that author, 460. 
Keyser’s, and other pills for the 

Ven, Dif. remark on, 372. - 
Kuster, Mr. his differtation on 
the idol Jodutha, 547. 


L. 


Axsour, exceflive, ill effeéts 
of, 49. 
Lapies, of Ireland, Swift’s unfa- 
vourable character of them, 150. 
Lapis Lazuli, account of, 542. 
LEARNING, ftate of, in the time of 


. Trajan, 329. In the 5th centu- 


Ty, 336. | 
LeuMann, his account of a filver 
ore, 542, of gum copal, ib. 
LeTTeERs, reftoration of, (in the 
16th century) public advantages 

from, 439- 

LiseRTY, religious, its unbounded 
extent, 554. Civil, legal pro- 
vifions in favour of, 

Liesyitz, his philofophy founded 
in nature, 498. His contro- 

. verfy with Locke, 499, 501. His 
notion of innate ideas, 503. Of 
the nature of the foul, .504. 

Lizutaupb, Mr. his account of 
the nature of fevers, 525. 

Locks, Mr. his controverfy with 
Liebnitz, 499, 501, 504. Both 
eafily to be reconciled, 505. 

Locos, critical differtation on, 41 3. 

LoncitTuDe, account of attempts 
for the difcovery of, 64. Pare 
liamentary reward for, ib. Har- 
rifon’s invention, 65. Proceed- 
ings of the saan rela- 
tive thereto, 169. 

LowTn, Dr. controverfy between 
him and Dr. Warburton, 176, 
389. His ironical encomium on 
the Divine Legution, &c. 391. 

Lutrner, Martin, his character, 

"43% Calumnies invented againft 
him refuted, .432. 

Luxury, a caufe of depopula- 

tion, 48. 


IN DEX. 





M. 
Apness, in dogs, fymptoms 


of defcribed, 53. Bite of, 
_its ufual effeéts, ib. Pra@ical 
directions for the cure of, 54. 
A cafe inftanced, 55. Dogs how 
cured, ib. 

Macapies, popular, ufual caufes 
of, 49. 

Matt-Liquors, cure for, when 
ropy, 355- Method of fining, 
429. Stubbornnefs of, how to 
remedy, ib. 

Man, comparative view of his fa- 
culties with thofeof animals, 356. 

Mansriztp, Lord, high enco- 
mium on, in Bp. Warburton’s 
dedicatfon, 127. 

MarccrarrF, Mr. his account of 
the regulus of antimony, 541— 
of the Lapis Lazuli, 542, 

Mars, qaivbling derivation of his 
name, 228. 

M‘Cutta, Mr. his project for a 
new Irith copper-coin, 148. 

MELANCTHON, the great reformer, 
his amiable character, 437. 

Metcuisevec, ludicroully men- 
tioned by Warburton, 177, 178, 
393 

Merran, Mr. his enquiry into the 
moral fenfe, §45.- 

Mittitz, his artful endeavours 
to reconcile Luther with the Ch, 
of Rome, 435. 

MontTMo tin, Profeffor. the great 
adverfary of Mr. Rouffeau, 507, 
512+ His very unfavourable cha- 
rafter, 550. His bafenefs and 
treachery, 551-6 

Morat Senfe, difquifition on, 544. 

Mosaic hiftory, chronological dif- 
ficulties in, 494. 

MosueEim, Dr. his great charac- 
ter, 443. 

MounTEBANKS, great mif{chiefs 
done by them, among the com- 
mon ‘people, 6o. 

Music, philofophically confider- 
ed, 358. Principles of tafte in, 
founded in nature, 365.. 

Mysreries, ill effects of, 539. 

NABOBS, 
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NY 


ABOBS, Engli/b, {cheme for 
eftablifhing, in the Eaft- 


Indies, 271. 

NaPLes, Citizens of. their charac- 

' ter, 518. Abfurdity of their re- 

ligious deportment, 519. _Bi- 
gotry to St. Januarius, ib. 

Naprua, of the Ancients, what, 

30 

miviedt tows: inland, great ad- 
vantages from, to the public, 
469. Scheme for one between 
Liverpool and Hull recommeénd- 
ed, ib. 

Nervous Difeafes, general’ ac- 
count of, 116. Farther difcuf- 
fed, 180, /ea- 

Nerves, ftracture and ufe of, 113, 
Sympathies in the body, by 
means of, 114. 

NewrTon, Sir Ifaac, his phyfical 
elements equally imaginary with 
thofe of Liebnitz and Des Cartes, 
408. His Principia, commen- 
tary on fome parts of, 205. A 
compleat comment recommend. 


ed, 206. 


O. 
PIUM, its ufe in the cure of 


nervous diforders, 18t. 
Or mono, Dukeof, his charaéter, 5. 
Oxrorp, Lord, his character, 6. 
Oxrorp, univerfity, eulogium on, 


394+ 


P. 


ARLIAMENT, abfurdity of e- 

leétions into being expenfive 
to the’ candidates, 10, and of 
freeholders qualifications for vot- 


ing, ib. and of decayed bo- 


roughs, ib, 

ParsLey recommended for feed- 
ing Sheep, 251. Method of 
culture, 252. 





Pastures, direétions relative to, 
256. 

PatRIARCus, Chriftian, their ori- 
gin and high privileges, 377. 
Detrimental to the peace of the 
church, 338. : 

PauL, St, account of his diffe- 
rences with Peter, 167. 

Peers, their privileges, 17. Houfe 
of, its importance in the contti- 
tion of this country, 567. 

PHILOSOPHY, its utility contro- 
verted, 42, State of, in the 
firft age of Chriftianity, 95, 
Glorious reftoration of, in the 
16th century, 410. 

Puituips, Mr.‘ author of the life 
of Pole, pathetic addrefs to, 
475. 

Pisdus; at Conftantinople, Dr. 
Mackenzie’s account of, 448, 
Praronics, a feét of Chriitian 
philofophers fo called, account 

of, 330. 

Pore, Card. his charaéter viewed 
in different lights by the Englifh 
and by the Italians, 474. 

Pore, his edition of Shakefpeare 
charagterized, 385, 

Porery, exhibited in a ftriking 
light, 475—479- 

Propuecy, criticifms relating to, 
170. 

PROVIDENCE, fuppofed inequalities 
of, to particulars, difcuffed, 139. 

Prussia, K. of, interferes with 
Rouffeau’s perfecutors, in behalf 
of that philofopher, 508. 

Psaums, fpecimens of, tranflated 
by Merrick, 231. 

PurcaTory, droll account of, by 
a pretended Chinefe, 165. 


Q 
Orie the.only Chriftians 


who have not perfecuted 
others, 200. ‘ 

Querigs, remarkable ones, relat- 

ing to Great Britain, Ireland, 


and America, 242. 
READING- 
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R. 


T) Eavinc-cass, droll ftory 
of, 173. 

Reason, remarks on the culture 
of, 40. Confequences of the 
neglect of,-exemplified in the In- 
dians, 41. 

Reason, different ideas of that 
term, 546. 

Rerormation of the Chriftian 
Church, account of, 431. 

Revicions not a/l equally condu- 
cive to falvation, 306, 

Reporr- Books, in law, their uti- 
lity, 108, 

Reviewers, Enplifh, their critical 
office and condutt defended, 547. 
Their occaftonal acrimony ex- 
cufable, ib. And requifite, 548. 

Ripiey, Mr. his pathetic addrefs 
to Mr. Phillips, 475. 

Roman charity, common miftake 
relating to that ftory, correcied, 

23. 

Rom ; , prefent citizens of charac- 
terized, 515. Beggars and pil- 
— the pels of that capital, 
ib. Courtezans not tolerated 
there, 516. Frequen¢y cf mur- 
ders theie, 517. 

Rovtstau, Mr. his {cheme of edu- 
cation attacked, 38. Anecdotes 
relative to his perfecution ‘in 
Swifferland, 506. P:.eafant mif- 
take of the town-clerk, in read- 
ing the prohibition of Rouffeau’s 
works, 507. ‘His declarations 
to the patter of his church, ib, 
aud siz. _Remonftrance in his 
favour, 508. Interrogated, as 
to his creed, 509. His letter to 
the Attorney-general, 510. To 
his perfecutors, 511. Refolves 
to quit, for ever, his native coun- 
try, 513. His account of the 
artful treachery of his pattor, 
550. How deceived in his fa- 
vourable opinion of his proteftant 
brethren, §52. 


Rowe’s edit. of Shakefpeare chae _ 


watierifed, 385. 


S. 


Avacers of America, husiorous 
ftory of, 173. 

ScEePTicisM, cured by a noftrum, 
404. 

ScuLosser, Dr. his account of a 
wonderful fith, 453. 

SHAFTESBURY, Lord, his notion 
of the moral fenfe, 545. 

SHAKESPEARE, his writings cha- 
racterized. 287, His tragi-co- 
medy defended, 289. Defeéts 
of his plays, 291. Apology for 
his quibbles, 293, Defended 
againft other charges, 294. His 
deviation from the dramatic uni- 


ties controverted, 295, 374—=< 


381. His learning difcuffed, 382. 
His remarkable modefty, 383. 
Account of his various Editors, 
384. Illuftrations of feveral beau- 
tiful paffages in his writings, 460. 

SHastTau of the Gentoos, fome 
account of, 266, 269. 

SHeripan, Dr. his charaéter, 155, 
156. Mrs. her very unfavorable 
character, ib. 

SHIB- BUILDING, #mprovements in, 
210. 

Simon, Magus, account of him, 
104. 

SocisTy,Royal, reprehended, 444. 

Socratic love, Voltaire’s account 
of, controverted, 278, 

Sout, remarks on the difpute about 
its intermediate ftate, 141. Con- 
troverfy relating to, 417. 

Stamp-act, for N. America, ac- 
count of, 398. Strong reafons 
for repealing, 485. 

Srerrs, Mr, his controverfy with 
Dr. Dawfon, 417. 

Stetia. See Jounson.—Her re- 
markable reproof to a dealer in 
double entendres, 225. 

Spence and Janflen, their law- 
{uit, 109. 

Sutz4, Mr, his analyfis of reafon, 
54° | 
Ganmniie not naturally inhe- 

rent in Man, 310. 
Swift, 
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Swirt, Dean, his party fpirit, 2. 
His. defence of Queen Ann's 
miniftry, 4. His charaéter of 
Ormond, 5, of Bolingbroke, ib. 
of Harley, 6. His high-flown 
fermon on the 30th of Jan. 9g. 
His account of abfurdities in 
England, ib, His charaéter of 
Bp. Burnet, 11. His melancholy 
view of the itate of Ireland, 149. 
His unfavourable character of the 
Irifh ladies, 150. His proje& 
for abolifhing the Irifh language, 
ib, His remarkable thoughts on 


religion, 151.°'.His curious -re- ; 


folutions for old age, 153. His 
character of Dr. Sheridan, 155. 
His account of Mrs, Johnfon, 
219. Hisdireétions in the choice 
of a wife, 226, His antiquity 
of the Englifh tongue, 227. His 
charaéter of Bp. Berkeley, 312. 
His account of his quarrel with 
‘Bettefworth, 314. ‘His poetical 
detail of talents fit for conver- 
fation, 316. His character of 
Daphne, 317. 


es 


Erzet, Lother’s opponent, 
his bad charaéter, 434. His 
miferable end, 435- 
THeoBALD’s edition of Shake- 
{fpeare, applauded and cenfured, 
85. 


Tipe, aremarkable one at Briftol, 


453- 
TRIGONOMETRY, methed of folv- 


ing cafes in, by arithmetic only 
261. : 
TRiniTY, new explication of, 410. 
Trutu, the happinefs of mankind 
how far dependent on the pro- 
pagation of, 305. 
Trurus, the queftion whether a/l 


depend on experience difcuffed, ' 


501. 


Tytues, lift of things tythable, 
401. 
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ENngEREAL difeafe, obfervations 
f on, 371. Method of treat- 
ing, 373+ - 

Venetians, their character, 520, 
Courtezans protected by the go- 
vernment there, 521. Great 
perfection of the Venetian mu- 
fic, 522. 

Venus, her poetical addrefs to Pa- 
ris, 23. Her encomium on 
pleafure, 25. 

Vixspam, of the Gentoos, fome ace 
count of, 269. 

Viren, ftrange fuperftitious no- 

tions of him, held by the vulgar 
Italians, 523«6 x 

Unitizs, dramatic, controverted, 
29 

Vo.tatre, Mr. his contemptuous 
notion of the Jews controverted, 
131. An enémy to Rouffeau, 


509. 


Ww. 


T ALLS, not friendly to peas 
and beans fown underthem, 
344. Efpaliers preferred to them 
for fruit-trées, 345. 
WarsurtTon, Bifhop, his notion 
of the firft terary and firkt biero- 
g'yphic whiting, 129. Contro- 
verts Voltaire’s account of the 
Jews, 131. Defends Jofephus, 
£35. His remarks on the con- 
troverfy about the fleep’ of the 
foul, 141. His fevere attack of 
Dr. Lowth, 176. Ih what fenfe 
a perfecutor, 179. - His edition of 
Shakefpeare Charatterifed, 368. 
Attacked by Dr. Lowth, 390. 
By Dr. B. Dawfon, 418. 
Warer, cold, ill effects of drink- 
ing, when people are over-heat- 
ed, 49. 
Wire, Swift’s advice in the choice 
of one, 226. 


Winer, 
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Wwe, obfervations on the making — Exception to this doétrine, in 
of, 351.” ‘ particular cafes, ib. | 
Women, atwhat age permitted to 
breed, in Formofa, 540, the nore. 



















Women, pregnant fuppofed force Z. 
of imagination in, “denied, 34. 
wens their due fubjeétion to Exoruanes, the philofopher, 
their hufbands, maintained, 491. remark of, 539. 
‘ a ; 
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ER'R AT A, in this Volume. 


Page %, pares, line 7, for chif@hman, read ¢hurehmen. 
| 23, in the laft line of the profe, for triumvirate, read can- 
: didates. - 

, 33, in the laft line of this page, the quotation ends at 
affifiance ; after which the Reviewer’s obfervation 
fhould begin a new par. 

86, Art. 30, for Skeate, read Keate. 
118, par. 2, 1. 17, for patient, read patients. 
146, |. 13, for appear, rea@ appears. 
. 148, par. 2, 1. 3, for patri@, read patric. _ 
150, |. penult. read ‘ thisis, furely, faying too much. 
373, par. 3, lors, of the note, read ‘as they do alfo thé 
ee other Scriptures,” &c. 
175, 1. 4, forawith, read without. 
219, par. 3, f. 2, for 1786, read 1686. & 
| 345, par. 3, |. 3, for then, read than. 
mn 346, |. ult. the fame correction. 
y° 348, par. 3, hag, for firlt, read fruit. 
351, 1. 2, ia on. : 
261, 1. 8 fro the bottom, for is, read it. 
264, par."3, 1. 6, for in any fpirited, yead ‘ in a fpirited? 
370, |. § from the bottom, fo bleffing, read blefiings. 
381, par. 2,1. 15, for no great; read § have no great, &c." 
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